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Col. Ayr lon Sees Business __ 


Prospects Clearly More 
Hopeful; Cites Six Reasons. 


Economist Asserts Repleaeiseea Beonted Becoming 
Effective Force; Says Farm Outlook Good and 
Conditions Abroad Improving 


LEVELAND, June 13.—Col. 


Leonard P. Ayres, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vice- 


president of the Cleveland Trust Company, economist | 
and business forecaster, takes pains to look upon the bright | 
side of the picture in his mid-month business review, issued 
by the bank. Among other things, he says: 


M’DONALD INDORSES 
MOVE TO ROUTE U. S. 


ROADS AROUND CITIES 


» 


That business sentiment has 
| made a triple bottom in this de- 
| pression, which ought to be 
| enough, even in a major depres- 
| sion. 
That the agricultural outlook is 
| exceptionally good in nearly all 
parts of the country. 

That replacement demand is at 
last becoming an effective force 


S.A.E. Delegates Arrive Early, 
Anticipating Liveliest Summer 
Meeting With Full Attendance 


| Weather Conditions at White Situlon Springs Ideal 
For Out-of-Door Programs; Important 
Discussion Are Expected 


ADDITIONAL S. A. E. 
DELEGATES REGISTER 
AT SUMMER MEETING 


| WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
Va., June 13.—Since the list of 


| members of the S. A. E. and their 


guests, who are to be in attendance 


/here during the annual meeting next 


week, Miss McCormick has compiled 


|a further list of late reservations. 


| present for 


This list, which, with the one al- 
ready published in Automotive Daily 
News, completes the roster of those 


the opening session of | 


By 


WILLIAM C, 


CALLAHAN 


News Editor 


HITE SULPHUR SPRI 


NGS, W. Va., June 13.—An- 


ticipating a livelier if not larger meeting from the 
standpoint of attendance, members of the Society of Auto- 


here from all points of the 


TRUCK INTERESTS FACE 


motive Engineers began to arrive at the Greenbrier Hotel 


country early on Saturday 
* morning. 

In spite of the fact that the 
| meeting was not Scheduled to get 


HICAGO, June 13.—Speaking be- | .m 
fore the executive committee of| Production’ of some important | ditional list is as follows | SERIOUS RESTRICTIONS | use" Nay etore Sunday, more 
the Association of State Highway | classes of manufactured goods Mr. and Mrs, Donald Alexander, | ll fifty members and ' thelr 
Officials at the Stevens Hotel, | “a, - . “a a! © renee pay: | rienc were’ registere a the 
States W, MeMenehé, Givecter of That the bank’s business activi E. G. Budd Manufacturing Com- IN ILLINOIS LEGISLATION Greenbrier by Saturday noon. 
, ss > ty index shows considerable re- | pany; Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Boehm; Weathe liti ere 
the United States Bureau of Public | cover lready has been attained Mr. and Mrs. D M. Borden, New Re cage Merger 
Roads, indorsed the movement to y aire os c ' - | 2 re. ani 4 rs. D. M. Bot ae, - aie : and held promises for the success 
That business conditions abroad | York city; William Fairhurst, Gen- HICAGO, ‘June 13.—Motor truck | of all out-of-doors programs sched- 


route through traffic away from the | 
business sections of large cities by. 


means of changing the U. S, road 


markers. 
“Cities all over the country are 
beg to realize that through 
«a detriment. vo business 
Speoperty as well as residential prop- 
erty, generally speaking; ” declared 
Mr. McDonald. “A few years ago 
communities were petitioning to get | 
federal routes through the main! 
streets of their cities, and many now 
regret their success. 


are showing signs of improvement. 
Col, Ayres makes no predictions, 
|however, limiting his remarks 
chiefly to observations on facts and 
figures. He does not discuss the | 
-shoy's that steel pro- 

uction has dropped very sharply 
j}and that prices are extremely low. 
|He observes that commitments of | 
most manufacturers of automobiles 
for materials in June show moderate | 
reductions from those of April. 


| eral Motors Laboratories; 


David In- 


‘galls and W. L. Jenkins, Young & 


He | 


indicates, in fact, that the basic in- | 


|dustries are not now going forward 


R. F. Jones, 2 
Company; W. 


Rubican, Inc.; 
Manufactur ing 


LM, Orr, Equitable Auto” pany; 
w. ?. Palmer, Middletown,. Conn.; 
S. Ward and Henry F. Woods, 
Young & Rubican, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Furber I. Marshall, 
| Marshall Asbestos Company; Vin- 
cent Bendix, president, Bendix Cor- 
poration; John R. Cautley, Airplane 
Wheel Brake Division, Bendix Brake 


interests in Chicago and 


| throughout the state today found | 
themselves facing the threat of ad- | 





Leaden, William H. Oldacre and 2 verse legislation through passage of 


asbill in the Hlinois House of Rep- 
resentatives imposing serious restric- 
tions on the length and weight of 


” | trucks and buses, 


| If the bill in its present form goes 
ithrough the senate and is signed by 
Gov. Emmerson, it will limit the | 
length of any vehicle or combina- 
tion of tractor and trailer to thirty- 


|uled for the week. This, coupled 
|with an exceptionally interesting 

and educative technical profram, 
| Should make this meeting stand out 
aS one o fthe banner meetings itr’, 
the history of the society. 

In addition to the 
grams, early arrivals are anticipat- 
ing an extensive discussion of the 
present economic situation at the 
present time and the _ engineer’s 
place in the economic scheme of the 
country. 

In the corridors of the Greenbrier 


a ae ee Se | very rapidly. | Company; Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm red , It also provides that until | Hotel, which is the headquarters of 
members of the executive committee; “In the past,” says this national| Ferguson, Eclipse Machine Com-/|«¥ Abe 1935, the length of vehicles | the society for the meeting one al- 
of the Association of State Highway | authority on business trends, “the | pany; Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Whit- | combined with trailers shall not ex-| ready begins to catch bits of con- 

ceed sixty-five feet, and that after /versation revolving around gears, 


worth. Bendix Aviation; Mr. and 


fficials belie 1 giving preference | recoveries from business depressiony 3 C . ’ _ , 
= <0 vauah yet 2 and in| ‘have often been ushered in by sus- | Mrs.M.P Whitney, Eclipse Machine; | that date the length of such combi-| alloys, fuels, torque, stresses and 
rejecting attempts to divert traffic | | tained increases in the volume of Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Moore, Bendix nations shall be limited to forty feet. | what have you in an engineering 
for the selfish benefit of some hotel | | building construction, and by greater | Brake; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Colvin, On the subject of weight, the bill way. 

| Pioneer Instrument. provides that the maximum gross; J. A. C. Warner, general manager 


group or other commercial enter- 
prise catering to tourists. 

“The attention we are giving to| 
the problem of cities in handling 
through traffic is typical of the 
general trend throughout the coun- 


try in highway administration. The | and cotton cloth) will precede def- | . 7 
inite recoveries in the output of the | 4Viation; H. L. Sherlock, S. Johnson, 


nation has made progress in estab- 


(Cc ontinued on Page 3) 3) 


outputs of industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. It now seems 
likely that in the present period 
sustained increases in the produc- 
tion of consumption goods (such as 
shoes, underwear, automobile tires 


| (Continued on Page 3) 


Mr. and Mrs. Don R. Scott, Hy- 
draulic Brake Company; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. McGrath, Bendix Avia- 
tion; Charles Marcus, Bendix Avia- 
tion; V. W. Kliesrath, Bragg 
Kliesrath; H. A. Gossner, Bendix 


Bendix Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake; J. R. Bartholomew, Ben- 


to be permitted on the road surface 
through any axle of any vehicle 
shall not exceed 16,000 pounds; that 
the gross weight of vehicle and load | 
for four-wheel types shall not ex- | 


of the society got in this morning, 
and, in spite of a warm train ride, 
brought his customary infectious 
smile. Miss McCormick has been 
here since Wednesday completing 





ceed 24,000 pounds, and that the 
gross weight of six- ‘wheeled vehicle | 


(Continued « on Page 4) 


the arrangements for handling be- 
tween 500 and 600 engineers, to say 


_(Continued on Page 4) 


Four New Nash Series Due |" eo ele Sixteen States and D.C. Show 


During Latter Part of June 





Kenosha, Wis., June 13.—It is 
understood here that during the} 


GENERAL MOTORS NET 


\ 
| 
| 


(Continued on Page 4) 


OR quick dispatch of 
S. A. E. news this week, 
see 


William C. Callahan 


May Sales 4 


EW YORK, June 13.—Sales re- 
turns have just been received by 
Automotive Daily News for two new 


245 


% Below April 


Auburn registered 900 units against 
in May, 1930; Cadillac regis- 
tered 212 against 204 and Pontiac 


latter part of June Nash Motors | 

ri F . ies of GS . z registered 2,596 against 2,305. It is 
will announce, four new series of| EARNINGS WILL COVER | news editor of Automotive ||states, beinging the total now in| reesnered, 2296 sgainel 2205. It is 
b roduction activity at the plant | oa h I'S a s hand up to sixteen states and the | cars registered in these sixteen 
so FIRST HALF DIVIDENDS Daily News, who will be at District of Columbia. The total pas- states and the District. This is De 


here and also in Racine and Mil-| 
waukee. Production has been stepped | 


up to a high rate to provide floor 
plans and preliminary shipments to | 
dealers throughout the country. 
From authoritative sources it has | 
been learned that the four new Nash 
series will embody a very drfinite 
development 


toward comfort and| 


DETROIT, June 13.—Net earnings 

of the General Motors Cor- 
| poration for the second quarter of | 
the year may approximate the fig- 





| 


| ures reported for the like period 
of 1930, or $1.17 a share on the) 


the Greenbriar from June 
13 to June 19. 
News 


received in New 
York by 11 o’clock in the 
morning will appear in the 
issue of this paper dis- 
tributed next morning at 


these sixteen states and the District 
were 55,413, which compares with 
57,637 in April and with 82,283 in 
May, 193 

From these figures we find that 


ning just a shade under 4 per cent. 
below the levels maintained in April. 


|senger car sales in May, 1931, for | 


passenger car sales in May are run- | 


Vaux’'s first appearance in force in 
the sales returns, the car having 
been in production only since March, 

Chevrolet registered 17,861 in 
; these states in May, against 20,738 
in May, 1930. 

Ford in May this year registered 
16,730, as compared with 33,755 units 
| during May, 1930. 


luxury. It is stated that many new | 43,500,000 common shares, accord- | 7 a i | 
features will be found on the neW/| ing to estimates in financial ee White Sulphur Springs. If || Without hunting rainbows, we can The states referred to above, from 
models, including new and snappy | yesterday. ( . s say that this is an excellent show-| which sales returns have been re- 

yes have a news item of ing. As compared with May, 1930, | ceived, are as follows: Arkansas, 


body lines. The Nash engineers have 
devoted their efforts to increasing 
performance, driving control and 
comfort and to this end have intro- 
duced a great many new ideas in 
ghassis and body design and con- 
struction. 


Should net profits approximate 
this amount, the results for the half 
year, adding in the 61 cents a share | 
net reported for the first quarter, 


would more than cover dividend re- | 


(Continued on Page 38) 


| 


| 
i 
| 


any kind, see Mr. Calla- 
han. Remember the dif- 
ference in daylight saving 
time. 








this year’s figures are off about 32 
per cent, 

Three companies made a record, 
in that during May, 1931, they regis- 
tered more pasenger cars than they 


| Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
| shire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin 


did in the same month last year.|and the District of Columbia, 


1 
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Complete Technical Program 
Of S. A. E. Meeting 


HE complete technical program for the annual summer 

meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers, meet- 

ing at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 14 to 19, is as 
follows 

MONDAY, JUNE 15 

Auditorium 


10.00 A. M. 
FUELS 

A. L. Beall, Chairman 

Further Developments in Determining Gum in Gasoline—O. C. Bridge- 
man and E. W. Aldrich, Bureau of Standards 
Fuel Line Temperatures in 1931 Motor Cars—O. C. Bridgeman and H. §S. 
White, Bureau of Standards 
The Interpolation Method in Detonation Testing—D. B. Brooks, 
of Standards 

Research Detonation Engine—C. S. 
Toledo 


Bureau 


Design for the Fuel 
Kegerries, consulting engineer, 
10.00 A. M. 


Carburetor 


Ballroom 
TRANSPORTATION 
F. K. Glynn, Chairman 


Utilization of Motor Coaches—D. A. Smith, Department of Street Rail- 
wavs, Detroit, Mich. 


$30 P. M. Auditorium 


DIESEL ENGINES 
W. F. Joachim, Chairman 
Autemotive Diesel Fuels—W. H. Builer, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Practical Experience With Devices for Damping Torsional Vibrations— 
Erich Sandner, consulting engineer, Dortmund, Germany, and J. B. 
Frauenfelder, consulting engineer, Philadelphia. 

10.30 P. M The Pool 
Water Carnival 

TUESDAY, JUNE 16 

10.00 A. M Auditorium 

PASSENGER CAR BODIES 
L. C. Hill, Chairman 

Comfort and Interior Appointments—H. A. Brunn, Brunn & Co., Inc. 


What the Body Engineer Wants in a Chassis—R. F. Anderson, Murray 

Corporation of America 
$830 P. M. Auditorium 

PASSENGER CARS 

W. C. Keys, Chairman 

The Tear-Drop Car—W. T. Fishleigh, consulting engineer, Detroit 

Priving High Speed Cars— J. E. Hale, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 

10.00 A. M Auditorium 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

W. J. Davidson, Chairman 

The Field for Synthetic Lubricating Oils—F. W. Sullivan, Jr.. V. Voorhees, 

P. T. Oak and D. P. Barnard, Standard Oi] Company of Indiana 
The Case in Favor of Cars With Rear Engine Mountings—Herbert Chase, 
Product Engineering and American Machinist 


(Continued on Page 4) 


They call if 
DIVINE DISCONTENT 


The refusal of New Departure engineers 
to be satisfied even with the best beor- 
ing of the moment assures to users, to- 
morrow's bearing today. 241% million 
New Deporture Boll Bearings in less thon 
20 yeors... and each one better than 
its predecessor! The New Deporture or- 


gonization has the will ond the skill fo 


Gece 
betier things. 


and the means of doing new and 
The New Deporture Man- 


ufacturing Company, Bristol, Connecticut 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


‘NEW HAVEN’ ANSWERS | 
TRUCK WITH OVERNIGHT 
RAIL FREIGHT SERVICE 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
Fast overnight rail freight serv- 


June 13.— 


ice, with store door pickup and de- | 
is the an- 


livery by motor trucks, 


j}swer of the New York, New Haven | 


| & Hartford Railroad to the chal- 


lenge of the independent truck line, 
Two fast trains, “The Speed Witch” 
and “The Maine Bullet,” will con- 
lnect Boston and Baltimore and 
Portland and New York daily except 
Sunday. 

Store-door service on both pickup 
and delivery will be handled by 
New England Transportation Com- 
pany trucks in Massachusetts, 
| Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 
| by the Boston & Maine Transporta- 
ition trucks in Northern New Ene- 
land The “Maine Bullet” will 
operate between Portland, Me., and 
New York. via “New Haven" and 
Boston & Maine, while the 
| Witch,” Boston to Baltimore. will be 
taken from the “New Haven" at 
New York by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

These trains. according to John J. 
Wall, general traffic manager of the 
| ‘New Haven,” “will provide a service 
j at the existing regular freight rates 
which will make a letter mailed on 
the day of shipment too slow to 
| beat the shipment to destination.” 
The trains will be operated at a 
speed unapproached in the annals 
of New England railroading. travel- 
| ing at approximately the same rate 
as some passenger trains. 

“The Maine Bullet” starts opera- 
{tion June 15, while the “Speed 
Witch" has now been running for 
several weeks. Motor truck routes 
| will spread out fan-wise from vari- 
ous points along the main line, tap- 
ping cities and towns, and delivering 
their merchandise to the train at 
the various junction points. 

The 


have over 200 trucks 
in operation by the end of 1931. 
| These trucks are operated by the 
New England Transportation Com- 
pany, a subsidiary which also con- 
| trols passenger bus lines. 


_BASKETT EVANSVILLE’S 
GRAHAM DISTRIBUTOR 


| will probably 


Evansville, Ind., June 13.—Robert 
W. Baskett, since 1929 Southern 
sales manager of the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, has 
purchased the Graham-Paige Com- 
pany of Evansville, and taken over 
the distributorship for this territory. 
The enterprise will operate as 
Robert W. Baskett, Inc.. with Mr 
| Baskett as president and general 
| Manager and James H. Manion as 
vice-president and assistant man- 
ager. 

Mr. Baskett has been 
with the three Graham brothers 
since 1914, when he became Robert 
Graham's secretary. In 1922 he 
was transferred to the Graham's 
| truck business, serving as supervisor 
|of district offices. In 1927, when 
the Grahams purchased Paige- 
| Detroit, Mr. Baskett organized the 
sales districts throughout the coun- 
| try, and in 1929 was made sales 
manager of the Southern division 


|WASHINGTON STATE BUS 
REVENUE INCREASES 40% 


Seattle, Wash. June 13.—The 
| Washington Moior Coach System, 
which includes several important 
; truck operations in this stale, has 
had a successful year, according to 
|@ report of C. B. Fitzgerald, its 
president. 

Gross revenues for the past year 
were $711,000, an increase of 40 per 
; cent. over the previous year. 

During the year the company 
spent $150,000 on new terminals in 
| Port Angeles and Ellensburg, Wash. 

For this year the company has a 
$100,000 appropriation for better 
equipment 


associated 


TAKES DISTRIBU TORSHIP 


Jamestown, N. Y., June 13.—The 
firm of Arnson’'s, Inc wholesale 
and retail aulomotive accessory 
;concern, with headquarters at 3d 
jand Lafayette Streets, has taken 
| the distributorship_ in southwestern 
New York for the products of the 
Safety Free-Wheeling Company. 


“Speed | 
docked in White Sulphur Springs Sunday morning, prepared 


“New Haven” is constantly, 
| increasing its motor truck fleet, and! 


‘of all makes gained only 18 per cent. 





Detroit at S. A. E. Session 


+ * . 
S. A. E. History Reviewed 

+ + * 
Cattlemen Like Car Radio 

~ 7” 7 
Graham-Paige’s Gains 


* + 7 


EVENTY-FIVE of the members of the Detroit section left 
the industry's capital on a special Pere Marquette train 
Saturday night for the midsummer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. Fifty Clevelanders were picked up 
en route and the combined aggregation of technical brains 


for a week of activity. 

The Detroiters left behind as an outpost sentry this col- 
umn conductor, who paces up and down in the Fisher Build- 
ing, thinking of other midsummer meetings and raking up 
pleasant memories of the S. A. E., of those early days when 
three men got this big idea and had the courage and resource- 
fulness to put it over. The trio consisted of Horace M. Swet- 
land, Allen H. Whiting and E. T. Birdsall, and the movement 
started during the New York show of 1904. 

* - - 

T the time there was the mechanical branch of the Asso- 

ciation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, headed 
by the late Henry Souther, which looked after technical 
matters of the members of that body. But the three pioneers 
wanted a society of engineers engaged in the design and 
construction of automobiles, membership in which would not 
be confined to any one group, such as the A. K. A. M. 

So they got to going and the late Andrew L. Riker, of 
the Locomobile Company, was chosen the first president, with 
E. T. Birdsall as secretary. The name Society of Automobile 
Engineers was chosen, but the permanent organization was 
not perfected until January, 1905, when the Riker adminis- 


tration was continued. 
* * + 


HE S. A. E. cornerstone was really laid with the adoption 

of the standardization plan for which Howard E. Coffin 
is given the credit for his initiative in getting the S. A. E. 
behind it. That one thing alone has made the association well 
worthwhile, but that is only a small part of the good 
accomplished by this live organization which now stands as 
one of the greatest in the world. It was in 1916 that the 
scope of this technical body was greatly broadened, taking 
in those from the motor boat, farm tractor, motorcycle and 
airplane industries, and it became the Society of Automotive 


Engineers. 
* - * 


RESIDENT VINCENT BENDIX looks back over a list of 
brilliant predecessors who have worn his crown, men 
Andrew L. Riker, Howard E. Coffin, Henry Souther, 

Herbert W. Alden, Henry M. Leland, Howard Marmon, Jesse 

G. Vincent. David Beecroft, Henry M. Crane and Henry 
Horning, each and every one an engineer whose work has 

become a part of the history of the industry. 

But be it said without fear of contradiction, 


like 


the present 


incumbent has earned his niche in our hall of fame, and let us: 


not forget the late Coker F. Clarkson, who, possibly more 
than any other one man, should be credited for the present 
standing of the society. 


* ” » 


HEY tell me across the street at Delco-Remy in the Gen-. 
eral Motors Building that the cattlemen have taken up’ 


automotive radio in a serious way because it is proving its 
case in more ways than one. Trucks carrying cattle to mar- 
ket over long jumps are carrying these sets for a two-fold 
purpose. Most important, they permit the drivers to tune in 
and get the latest market quotations, so they will know what 
to expect for their cattle when they arrive at their destina- 
tions, Then, too, being able to tap the outside world, they 
keep awake at night. Back home, the boss tunes in on his 
set, notes the prices of cattle. When the hired men get back 
to the farm, the boss is able to check up on reports turned in 
and determine whether or not he has been gypped. 
. . * 
OT off the griddle comes Graham-Paige’s check-up on 
May registrations, and the findings are embodied in 
the report that “in Detroit Graham showed an increase of 
137 per cent. over registrations, while the total registrations 
In Cleveland Graham’s 
while the registrations of all other 
makes declined 16 per cent. In Philadelphia, where the total 
registrations dropped 2 per cent., Graham showed a gain of 
32 per cent. Buffalo reports a gain of 107 per cent. for 


gain was 30 per cent. 


‘Graham and a falling off of 13 per cent. in the total reg- 


7 


istrations. 


Fe a Bly - oe 
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Col. Ayres Sees Riusineas | MPDONALD INDORSES | 300 IN CHRYSLER SALES | GENERAL MOTORS NET 


MOVE TO ROUTE U.S, ; ‘ORCETOGET SURPRISE Fs pNINGS WILL COVER 
Prospects More Hopeful ‘poaps arounp crrtes wcSt"cc% 7s ets FIRST HALF DIVIDENDS 





| 
| 


| regarding the purpose of the dealer | 
s i | meeting to be held at the estate of E 

! (Continued from Page 1) | Alfred De Cozen, at Parsippany, on (Continued from Page 1) 

heavy industries and in the volume lieves. Steel plants making line lishing a system of rural roads, and| the afternoon of June 19, Some-| quirements. of $1.50 for the parted 
of new building. However this may| pipe, structural steel and reinforc-| the connections through cities have| thing like 300 Chrysler dealers, Net profits from operations in the 
prove, it is cheering to note that/ing bars, he says, are making the} become the bottle-necks of the| comprising the De Cozen dealer = first half of 1930 were $2.17 a share, 
inventories of some kinds of goods,| best earnings. Finished steel prices system. os ae sales and ser-| while special income brought the 
both in the hands of dealers and|as measured by Iron Age’s com- | In the next few years a much) a total up to $2.32 a share. It has not 


5 ; ; : > 2x De a Alfred De Cozen, president and 
in the possession of the ultimate | posite index, now are around $42 a larger portion of road fund expendi cae mene, am oe ie Conan been indicated whether 1931 will 
tures will be made in municipali- | 8 8 C 0 bring anything in the way of non- 


consumers, have at last fallen so| ton, as compared with $40 in Feb- ’ 

low that mills and factories making | ruary, 1922. the low point in the | “es. The greatest problem in high- —— ee ee ar | th - tate operating income. 

them are once more increasing their | last severe depression. For five | W@Y administration today is the) Pie. it bet Pee alain’ Expectations of profits for the pe- 

activities.” months this year steel output is construction of adequate traffic | bag el . — po ti riod equal to those of last year are 
The colonel points out that in all| just short of nine and a half million facilities through metropolitan ie — ee oe oe a ce ed vat based on dealer sales reports for 

cases, except, perhaps, that of un-| tons, compared with more than fif- | 4™e45. | thee ion gaye ne ers Of April and May slightly higher than 

derwear, the recovery shown has|teen and a third millions in the| While indorsing the general prin- | press wil © present. ‘PICNIC! those for the 1930 months, 

now progressed so far as to make it | corresponding months of 1930, rep-| ciple of circumvention, Mr. McDon- | iS planned as part of the day’s fun. . a : 

fairly sure that it is not a mere| resenting a decline of nearly 39 per | 4ld added that detailed recommen- UPSTATE N. Y. RAILROAD | SPOKANE SALESMAN SELLS 

temporary fluctuation. Production | cent. During May steel mill activity | dations of the Association of State | HUNTS Oe LINE PERMIT | FIRM SEVEN FARGO BUSES 

Highway Officials will await study yee = ee, Sar Spokane, Wash., June 13.—H. G, 


of these lines, he asserts, is clearly | dropped from 47 per cent. of ca-| “iBilway Udi . a 
responding to replacement demand.| pacity to about 40 per cent., thir- by his staff in Washington before Johnstown, N. Y., June 13.—The (Tommy) Thompson of Riegel 


. 2088 teen blast furnaces were blown out | 42m exact plan is announced. Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville : 

SUE canausmes nat “aoa, ae | end five brought in, bringing pro- Mr. McDonald exhibited a chart Railroad Company has been au-| Brothers’ truck department, sold 
pression came are wearing out, and ducing furnaces down to 107, or 35 showing the impetus to road-build- thorized by the public service com- one of the largest orders for auto- 
now new ones are being purchased. | Per cent., out of an available 307, ing activity and the relief of un-| mission to establish and Operate a motive transportation units ever 
There was no very good reason A study made by Col. Ayres of | employment supplied by govern-} motor bus line between Fonda and placed locally by a dealer, when he 
for the most recent attack of the | common stocks indicates that they | ment aid. Up to June 1 a total of Fort: Johnstown, N. Y. The com-| sold seven Fargo buses for $50,000 to 
business blues, declares Col. Ayres|™OW are “paying their board,” or, | $172,000,000 in Federal aid had been | mission did not consent to the dis- the Washington Water Power Com- 
emphatically. : | when carried in a speculative ac-| obligated this year, as compared | continuance of any of the trolley | pany as the first of a fleet of buses 
i i7¢ count, return a dividend income | with $56,000,000 as of the swne date | service provided on any portion of|that are expected eventually to re- 


“Three times, so far, the spirit | ; : | 
of pessimism has been allowed | greater than the carrying cost. | last year and $31,00,000 in 1929. ‘the route of the railway company. ' place all street cars, 


briefly to dominate the judgment | 
of the business community,” he | 
says, “and on each occasion it has 
been promptly displaced by saner | 
counsel and more wholesome think- 
ing 

“The first wave of unreasoning 
gloom came in November, 1929, 
when the illusions of the new era 
were swept down in wreckage by the 
collapse of stock prices. A return 
of the defeatiest spirit came last 
December, when the difficulties of 
banks and brokerage houses cul- 
minated May marked the third 
plunge into melancholy. Three 
times ought to be enough. There 
was no very good reason for this 
latest attack. It is true that the 
slow advance in business activity, 
that had been under way since last 
January, came to a halt, but that 
is not sufficient excuse for dis- 
couragement, since the bottoms of | 
all depressions are marked by 
periods of brief advances and re- 
cessions. No important failures oc- 
cured and no new unsound spots 
in banking or industry were dis- 
closed. Nevertheless security prices 
melted steadily away. 

“It was not until the opening days 
of June that the long-awaited rally 
arrived and restored more nearly 
normal attitudes. 


“Present prospects are clearly more | ; : * x 
hopeful than’ business sentiment SEE ; 8 Eee 
was willing to admit a short time Rs oA — ; 
ago.” 

The Cleveland Trust Company's 
business activity index reached in 


January its low point of 283 per 


: 
cent. below normal. It advanced to e 

25 in ebruary, to 23.4 Fin March iin nm Mey q* tin 

and to 22.7 in April. Similar con- 


tinuous advances throughout the 
summer are not to be expected, how- 
ever, it is pointed out. 
The cost of living still is declin- 
ing. Col. Ayres recalls that in the ; ic 7] _ he fewer the parts 
depression of 1931 the cost of living HE best design is the simplest. T P , 
continued to decline for more than n ‘ : sae 
See atier business activin had ] especially if moving, the greater the reliability, the 
turned upward, with the recovery 
well under way. less the wear. 
Col. Ayres sayS symptoms of a 
slowing down in the rate of busi- 
ness recession have appeared in . ede ° . 
Canada and Italy, and slight up- The nonmetallic-gear timing drive consists simply of a 


ward movements are in evidence in 


the United Kingdom and in the shi i n ther on the 
United States. On the other hand, I EX] OLT | E gear oa the camshaft meshing with oon 
ear has x} o- z . > ege 
ie daclines st ne nae T crankshaft —sometimes with a second on the auxiliary 
Germany, France and Belgium. IMING P - - 
“Probably an improvement of GEARS shaft. No simpler design is conceivable. 


conditions in Germany would be 
the most helpful next development,” 


says the Cleveland banker, “for in bs is a a ° . : 
t This simplicity of design combined with the extraordi- 


- —— ———— _—-—- — ~~ 





that event the state of trade would 

probably grow better in Germany, . ae 

ao oe ee oe nary lightness, resilience, and wearing qualities of the 

simultaneously, and — re- 

covery might then get under way. . . e ° ° 
“Clearly it would not be safe to nonmetallic gear results in precise, permanent timing at 

infer from the evidence presented 

that recovery in the United States low cost. 

ils likely to precede improvements 

abroad, or, on the other hand, that 

it must await them.” 430-106 


Although construction work is : : = 
slow, it promises to be the main JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURBAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


support of the steel industry for 
some time to come, Col.. Ayres be- ( ] . N ] ) R A ] ] ) J I iC 
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The Engineers Have Been 
Too Good 


T seems a bit discourteous to accuse such an amiable and 
efficient body of men as the engineering fraternity of 
complicity in producing the present depression, but cold 
facts bear out the accusation. There is little question that 
one of the factors in creating the present world-wide eco- 
nomic crisis is the all too great skill of our engineering fra- 
ternity in giving our production executives the tools and 
machinery to outstrip the efforts of our distribution machine. 
In a speech delivered before the annual convention of 
National Electric Light Association at Atlantic City, 
J. F. Owens, president of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, remarked: 
“IT may be wrong, but it seems to me that no one is 
making any effort to get down to what I call the ‘grass roots’ 
of our difficulties. If this is done, we very quickly find that 
most of our problems, which seems to be the outcome of some 
intanible but nevertheless very real world-wide economic 
crisis, can be resolved into one very simple problem, which 
is not new, but which, for the moment, is all dressed up in 
new clothes, with no particular place to go, and which, there- 
fore, is trying to go every place at once. It is the problem of 
distribution which, in this country at least, is becoming 
more and more acute, affecting not only every man, woman 
and child in the United States, but throughout the world. 

“The acuteness of this problem of distribution is due 
very largely to the rapidity with which our whole economic 
structure has changed in the past few decades. The problems 

f production created by this highly-developed machine age 

ave been solved to some extent, very largely because Amer- 
ican industry has its five-year, ten-year and even fifteen-year 
programs. On the other hand, we apparently have not yet 
Jearned how to control the consequences of our machinery 
and our mass production—we produce the highest quality of 
commodities at the lowest possible unit cost and in quantities 
sufficient for every one, but we just don’t seem to know how 
to get them to the consumers in such a way that they, too, 
may benefit by the machine age. Hence, we are startled by 
this overnight growth of the problem of distribution.” 

No student of industry will deny that the development 
of our production system, the ‘“‘mass production” about which 
we hear so much, has been made possible by the genius of 
engineers, designers and inventors, who have conceived and 
executed the labor-saving equipment that makes our factories 
supreme. 
men have proceeded so fast that the sales and distribution 
executives have not been able to keep pace with them. It is 
just a case of one branch of industry being too good for 
another. 

It remains now for our economic experts to bring our 
distribution machinery up to a level with engineering and 
production. 
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HATEVER the economic effect, the entrance of the 

big oil companies into the lubrication service station 

field has certainly had a pleasant effect on the courtesy to | 

be found at those necessary stopping points. The men in 

sharge of these wayside stations seem to have been well | 

rained; they appear to have learned the vita] lesson that | 
courtesy is the fundamental compeller of repeat business. 

The system varies with different companies. 

chain of filling stations, as soon as the motorist drives up, 


boys in neat uniforms come up and one of them cleans the | 


windshield, while another examines the = and courteously 
reports to the driver that it is “all right” “another quart 
wouldn’t hurt.” Invariably the question i. asked: “Shall I 
fill up the gasoline tank?” If the answer is, “No, just let me 
have five gallons,” it is accepted without comment and the 
required amount of fuel goes into the reservoir. Neverthe- 
less, the courteous, “Shall I fill it up?” probably adds a con- 
siderable amount to the season’s total sales. 


Analysis shows that our engineers and production |’* 


In one} 


ADDITIONAL S. A. E. 
DELEGATES REGISTER 
AT SUMMER MEETING 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Machine; David Beecroft, Eclipse 
Machine. 

John Mahoney, Bendix Brake; R. 
M. Heinrichs, Bendix Westinghouse; 
M. E. Chandler, Bendix Strom- 
berg; Raymond Lansing, Bendix 
Research; Commander C. H. Hav- 
ill, Bendix Research; Lieut. Z. 
Soucek, Eclipse Aviation: Frank 
Mock, Bendix Research; Otto Lang, 
Hydraulic Brake; Frank B. Wills, 
Bragg Kliesrath; H. A. Hansen, 
Bendix Stromberg; D. L. Gallup, 
Bendix Brake; Col. Clarence M. 
Young, secretary Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, _Department of Commerce. 


DELEGATES 10 S. A. E. 
SUMMER MEETING SEE 


LIVELY SESSION AHEAD! the tire Factor in Automobile Riding Quality—R. W. Brown, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
|} nothing of wives and friends, there 
being no sarcasm intended in the 
| coupling of those two latter terms. 


Other S. A. E. executives who are | 


already on hand and ready for the 
big doing are C. B. Veal and R. S. 
Burnet. A. J. Underwood is here, 
completing arrangements for pub- 


be done this year by the Budd or- 


ganization, assisted by members of 
the staff of Young and Rubicam. 


TRUCK INTERESTS FACE. | 
SERIOUS RESTRICTIONS 





IN ILLINOIS LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and load shall not 
pounds. 

The legislation further covers the 
matter of tires, by providing that 
all motor vehicles must have rubber 
tires of at least %-inch thickness, 
and that all vehicles carrying more 
than. seven persons, shall be 
equipped with pneumatic tires. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL FILMS 

SHOWN TO FOREMEN’S CLUB 

Newark, N. J., June 13.—The 
Foremen’s Safety Club of Newark 
held its last meeting of the season 
Friday night in the Chamber of 
Commerce assembly room. The 
speaker was George A. Richardson, 
technical lecturer of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, who exhibited films 
depicting operations in the produc- 
tion of steel. 


| COMING EVENTS. 


JUNE 
| 14-19—White Sulphur Springs, 
Society of Automotive 


Ww. Va. 
Engineers, 
summer meeting. 
15-18—Madison, Wis. American Society ot 
Mechanical Engineers, fourth na- 
tional oi] and gas power meeting. 
17-19—French Lick, Ind. Steel Founders 
Society, mid-summer meeting. 
21—,Montilery Track, France. Automobile 
Club of France, grand prize race. 
22-26—Chicago, Ill, American Society for 
Testing Materials, thirty-fourth an- 
nual meeting. 
| 22-27—Bosten, Mass. National Association 
| of Credit Men, convention. 
29-30—Chicago, Ul. Nationa) Association 
of Taxicab Owners. meeting. 
JULY 
4—Altoona, Pa. Automobile race. 
19—Nurburg-Ring, Rhineland, Germany. 
Automobile Club of Germany, grand 
prize race 
SEPTEMBER 
1- 3—Cleveland, QO. Hotel Statler, Societ 
of Automotive Engineers, twentiet 
annual aeronautical meeting 
conjunction with Nationa) 
| races. 
| 8-17—Utrecht, Holland. Utrecht Fair, bus 
and truck show. 
16-17—Atlantic City, N. J. National Pe- 
| troleum Association, annual meet- 
| ing, Hote] Traymore. 
| 20-26—Springfield, Mass. 
Exposition. 
| 21-25—Boston, Mass. 


Society, meetin 
J. National Asso- 


| 28-29—Atlantic City, . 
of be N Bus Operators, 


| ciation 
fifth annual meeting, Hotel Am- 
nN. J. 


bassador. 
Association, 


in 
Air 


Eastern States 


American Welding 


American 
an- 


| 26-Oct. 2—Atlantie City, 
Electric Rathway 
nual meeting. 
OCLOBER 
1-1j—Paris, Franoe. International Auto- 
mobile Salon, 
2- 3—Houston, Tex. American 
of Mining and Metallurgica) 
gineers. petroleum division 


ing 
$8-16-—-Caienge, Il, National Safety Coun- 


Institute 
En- 
meet- 


cil, 
14-16—Pittsburgh, Pa. Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers, convention. 
15-24—London, England. Internationa) 
Motor Exhikition, Olympia Hall. 
22-28—Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. Interna- 
tional Avtomcbile Exposition, 


exceed 40,000 


| 
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Comp lete Technical Program 
Of S. A. E. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 2) 
10.00 A. M. BaljJroom 
STANDARDS 
Arthur Boor, Chairman 
various divisions will be presented and acted upon 


Reports of the 
Field Day 


2.00 P. M. 
8.30 P. M. Auditorium 
SEMI-ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
President Vincent Bendix in the Chair 
AIRCRAFT 
Dr. G. W. Lewis, Chairman 
Flying With the Navy—Hon. D. S. Ingalls, assistant secretary of the navy, 
for aeronautics 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18 
10.00 A. M. Auditorium 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Arthur Nutt, Chairman 
Air-Cooled Cylinder Head Design—Roland Chilton, 
Corporation 
Recent Valve Developments—A. T. Colwell, Thompson Products, Ine. 


10.00 A. M. Ballroom 


Wright Aeronautica] 


CHASSIS 
E. S. Marks, Chairman 
Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company 
Road Ttests With the New Wabblemeter—Dr. F. A. Moss, George Washe 
ington University 
Some Observations on Riding Qualities—Dr. Ammon Swope and Prof, 
H. M. Jacklin, Purdue University 
Instrumentation as a Means for Co-ordinating Chassis and Body Design 
—A. F. Denham, Automotive Industries 
2.00 P. M. Aviation Demonstrations 
8.30 P. M. Auditorium 
GENERAL PRODUCTION SESSION 
E. K. Wennerlund, Chairman 


lishing the Daily S. A. E., which will Cost to Industry of Labor Turnover—H. L. Horning, Waukesha Motor Co, 


Grand Ball Ballroom 


10.30 P._M. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19 

10.00 A. M. Auditorium 
ENGINES 

G. C. Brown, Chairman 
| Oil Control in the Engine—H. C. Mougey, General Motors Corporation 
Winter Starting Tests—P. J. Kent, Chrysler Corporation. 
Reduction of Fan Noise and Fan Power—A. D. Gardner, Automotive Fan 
and Bearing Company. 
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A PERFECT TIME is the 
wish of Link-Belt to all 


attending the S.A. E. 


Summer Meeting. 


Incidentally, we also 


point out that there is 


PERFECT TIMING of the 


auto engine when the 


Link-Belt Drive is used. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 


AUTOMOTIVE SILENT CHAIN 
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© Two ROOMS, 
FOUR ROOMS, 





A HOUSE-— 
AND A CAR! 


AND so they were married —some sixty 
thousand of them in New York City last year 
...and lived more or less happily in the small- 
est apartment they could find. Then he made a 
little more money and they moved into a larger 
apartment. And along about this time the Little 
Stranger puts in an appearance—one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand per year! That means 
a house somewhere, usually in Brooklyn or 
Queens or the suburbs. And with the house 
comes a car. Like ham and eggs they go to- 
gether. Perhaps they don’t buy the car right 
away, but have to wait a year or two until the 
new furniture is bought or the second mortgage 
cut down .... but they find they do need the 
car. And so the market grows in New York, 


This is house-hunting time, house-buying 


season, and the moving months. A hundred 
thousand or so families here make themselves 
new customers for transportation every year. 
And the cars they know are the cars they buy! 

Since The News reaches two out of three 
families in New York City, its readers include 
a majority of those who move and buy houses 
as well as those who stay put. News two-thirds 
coverage also includes more young people, 
new families, than any other publication in 
New York. And News suburban circulation, 
reaching one in five families in the New York 
suburbs, includes the largest coverage of the 


market there as well. 


So you would do well to use News space 





generously at this time of the year—to reach 
most of the most active prospects in this mars 
ket. You would do well using The News at 
any time of the year—if you really want your 
advertising seen and read. The small News 
page does get to more eyes and more minds, 
And the low News cost brings you more ad- 
vertising for every dollar spent than any other 
medium you can use in this market. 

To sell more cars in a market hard to sell in 
a hard selling year, think seriously about this 


advertising medium! 


THEMNEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


Diagnoses Conditions Which 
Affect Vapor Lock 


Study of Relation of Various Phases of Vapor Lock 
Problem Indicates That Fuel Line Tempera- 
tures May Be Reduced by Simple 
Design Changes 


By O. C. BRIDGEMAN AND H. 8, WHITE 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


The following is a paper to be/ the fuel line has cooled off before 
presented today before the summer the engine can be started again. 
meeting of the Society of Automo-| The higher the vapor pressure of 
tive Engineers, held at White Sul- | the gasoline, the lower is the tem- 
phur Springs, W. Va.: perature at which boiling com- 

Boiling of gasoline in the fuel} mences. Thus vapor pressure is the 
feed system may cause interruption | property of a gasoline which deter- 
of fuel flow with resultant engine | mines the boiling temperatture and 
stoppage. This phenomenon is} hence the vapor-locking tendency 
known as vapor lock and its occur-|In any given automobile operated 
rence is a source of considerable | under any chosen set of conditions, 
annoyance to the motorist, for it | the fue] with the lowest vapor pres- 
is usually necessary to wait until | sure can stand the greatest amount 


Help Your 
Sales Manager 


Today 


The greatest: assistance you 
can give a sales manager today is 
something on the car or truck 
that can be shown to increase the 
life of the vehicle and at the 
same time cause less mechanical 
trouble and freedom from fre- 


The 


quent attention. 


ie pr®AZing 

does just that. By providing auto- 
matic lubrication to all bearing 
points this system triples bearing 
life, eliminates spring noises, 
makes steering and braking easier 
and does everything a perfected 
chassis lubricating system 


should do. 


Through many years’ use on 
numerous makes of cars and 
trucks, this system of automatic 
chassis lubrication has proved 
highly successful. Magazines are 
filled once in 3000 miles, and all 
bearings, whether in the steering 
system, braking, at springs, etc., 


are properly lubricated with oil. 


If you want some facts about 
how this system helps make sales 
satisfaction 


and insures owner 


through reduction in operating 
expense and freedom from trou- 


ble, write 


CHASSIS LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Rahway, N. J. 


Approved and used on the following: Marmon, Reo, Pierce-Arrow, Dodge, 
Autocar, Diamond T, Fargo, General Motors Trucks, Walker, Fageol, Ward, 
Lange, Ward LeFrance, Relay. 
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of heating before vapor lock occurs. 
On the other hand, a gasoline which 
is satisfactory in one automobile 
may give trouble in another auto- 


mobile due to difference in design | 


of the fuel feed systems and thus 
in the amount of heat imparted to 


the gasoline while flowing through | 
Similarly a gaso- | 


the feed system. 
line which is satisfactory in cool 
weather may give trouble from va- 
por lock in warm weather. Altitude 
likewise has an effect, for in 
vated regions, the 
which boiling occurs is lower than 
at sea level. 

Accordingly, the four factors which 


affect vapor lock are vapor pressure | 


of the gasoline, design of fuel feed 
system, atmospheric temperature 
and altitude. 
sure determines the temperatures at 
which boiling will occur at any 
given altitude, the atmospheric 
conditions and the design of fuel 
feed system determine whether the 


gasoline will be heated to its boil- | 
Of the | 


ing temperature in service 
above four factors, the two which 
can be controlled? or modified are 
gasoline vapor pressure and 
system design. In general, the re- 
finer is controlling gasoline vapor 
pressure according to the atmos- 
pheric temperature and the type of 


equipment in which the fuel is to| 
be used, and probably this control | 


will always be necessary. By rc- 
ducing the vapor pressure to a low 
value, vapor lock can be almost en- 
tirely eliminated in very hot weather. 
even with the present day design of 
fuel feed systems, but such control 
of vapor pressure materially reduces 
the percentage of suitable gasoline 
available. During the spring and 


fall, however, vapor lock cannot be | 


eliminated entirely in current auto- 
mobiles, since a compromise is neces- 
sary between 


variability of weather 
The refiner can go part 


ele- | 
temperature at! 


Whereas, vapor pres- | 


fuel | 


vapor pressure and | 
ease of engine starting, due to the | 
conditions. | 
way by | 


la problem to the refiner, until the 
| majority of the cars on the road to- 
|day have been replaced or rede- 
signed. 

The general conclusions outlined 
are based on the work which the 
Bureau of Standards has been doing 
on the vapor lock problem during 
the past two years under the aus- 
| pices cf the Co-operative Fuel Re- 
search Steering Committee. 

Gasoline Vapor Pressure 


Since vapor lock is a result of 
boiling of the gasoline in the fuel 
feed system, the first step in the 
general investigation was the de- 
termination of the method of meas- 
results significant 
vapor lock. Due to the fact 
gasoline is a complex mixture of 
hydrocarbons and that it normally 
contains dissolved gases, 


| give 


Veper-Looking ‘axparature, °F 


uring of vapor pressure which would | 
as regards | 
that | 





the mag-| 
nitude of the measured vapor pres- | 


od 


up to 20 per cent. and of propane 
up to 5 per cent. Information was 
also obtained on the variation in 
vapor pressure with increase in th 
amount of vapor formed, since fue 
systems vary somewhat in their ca- 
pacity for handling vapor. 

The precision method developed at 
the Bureau of Standards for the de- 
termination of gas-free vapor pres< 
sure is not suitable for routine work, 
but it has a distinct advantage in 
its possiblities as a standard method 
for comparing the accuracy of more 
practical methods. An extensive 
comparison with three such methods 
was made. 


1. The temperature on the A. S. 
T. M. distillation curve at 10 per 
cent. evaporated was found to be 
equal to the normal bubble point, 
or the temperature of boiling at sea 
level atmospheric pressure for pro- 
pane-free gasoline having conven- 


Feié Vapor Pressure, 1b«/in.* at 100°, 


FIG. I. 


Relation between Reid vapor pressure and 


vapor -locking 


temperature at various altitudes 


minimizing the propane content of | 


the gasoline, but this is not all that 
is necessary. The automobile manu- 
facturer should equip cars with 


cooler fuel feed systems, and a few | 


simple changes in design will pro- 
duce many degrees lowering in fuel 
temperature. When temperatures 
in fuel feed systems are only a few 
degrees above atmospheric tempera- 
ture, and when gasolines are free 
from propane, material increases in 
vapor pressure can be made even in 
very hot weather and still insure 
complete freedom from vapor lock 
Some car manufacturers have taken 
steps to redesign fuel systems and 
others will unquestionably follow 
shortly, but vapor lock will stil] be 


‘sure will depend to a large extent | 


tional distillation curves. For gaso- 


upon the method of measurement. | lines containing propane. the boil- 


A preliminary investigation of the 
solubility of gases in gasolines in- 
dicated that the amounts of dis- 


i . 
| solved gases (exclusive of propane) | 


| normally present were too small to 
; cause trouble from vapor lock in a 
| reasonably well-designed fuel sys- 
|}tem. Accordingly, a method was de- 
| vised for preparing gas-free sam- 
ples of gasolines and for measuring 
; the true vapor pressure of these 
| gas-free gasolines over a range of 
| temperature. Data were obtained 
'on forty-two diverse gasolines, and 
|included the effect of addition of 


| benzo] up to 40 per cent., of butane | 


Com MON SENSE demands 
SAFETY GLASS 


IN ALL MOTOR CARS 


Common Sense decreed four-wheel brakes for safety—created 


bumpers for protection—devised 


traffic signals as a safeguard. 


Common Sense demands the elimination of the greatest remaining 
danger in motoring—the ever present, now avoidable horror of 


splintered, flying glass. 


Surely, within the very near future one new car will have shat- 


terproof glass. The public is conscious 0 


the advantages of Safety 


Glass and now is the time to capitalize on this interest. 

The edges of L-O-F Safety Glass are sealed against moisture, heat 
and other elements, increasing the life of the glass and preserving 
the clarity of vision. L-O-F Safety Glass is used by more automo- 
bile manufacturers than any other laminated glass on the market. 


LipBEY-OWENS-FoRD GLass COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 


Glass and Shatterproof Safet Class; 


Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of 


also distributors of Figured and Wire 
ingsport, Tenn. 


The following are users of L-O.-F Safety Glase: Packard, Graham, Stude- 
baker, Franklin, Reo, Willys, Willys-Knight and Ford. It is aleo used in 
Dietrich and Le Baron Custom Bodies, Reo Speed Wagons, Twin Coaches, 
Brill Trolley Buses, Cincinnati Tracklese Trolley Coaches, Bender Bus 


Bodies, Hackney and Springfield School and P. 
School Buses, Stinson 


Listen to Floyd Gibbons ever 


over WJZ and associated 


er Bus Bodies, White 
ircraft, Gar Wood Boats and Matthews Cruisers. 


Sunday evening a8 10:15 Eastern Daylight Time, 


BC etations. 


LIBBEY: OweENsS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 





ing temperature is lower than the 
10 per cent. point. Each per cent. 


|Of propane of volume increases the 


vapor pressure by 2.2 pound / in?2. at 
100 degrees F., and lowers the boil- 
ing temperature about 15 degrees 
F. for an eight to ten pound / in2, 
gasoline, whereas there is a much 
smaller effect on the 10 per cent. 
point. Hence, the 10 per cent. point 
represents essentially the maximum 
fuel temperature in the feed system 
without encountering vapor Jock, 
while trouble may be encountered 
at lower temperatures, due to the 
presence of propane. 

2. The temperature of the liguid 
at the initial boiling point in the 
A. 8. T. M. distillation was found to 
be equal to the normal! bubble point. 
This method is inaccurate, however, 
due to the difficulties of obtaining 
precise temperature measurements 
on account of superheating of the 
gasoline. 

3. Vapor pressures by the Reid 
method at 90 degrees F. or 106 de- 
grees F. on all types of fuels inves- 
tigated showed satisfactory agree- 
ment with the gas-free values when 
the former were multiplied by the 
factor 1.1 to correct for the larger 
volume of vapor space employed in 
the Reid method. This method 
therefore serves as a general prac- 
tical means of obtaining the boil- 
ing temperature of the fuel 

The relation between the Reid 
vapor pressure PR at 100 F. and 
the vapor locking temperature at t 
at sea level atmospheric pressure 
Can be expressed as follows: 

t 259—140 log PR (1) 
where the vapor pressure is ex- 
pressed in pounds/inches* and the 
temperature in degrees Fahren- 
heit. Equation (1) assumes an 
average slope of the vapor pres- 
sure temperature curve and a vol- 
ume of vapor equal to that of the 
liquid before vapor lock occurs in 
the fuel feed system. 

Graphical representation the 
relation between Reid vapor pres- 
sure and vapor locking tempera- 
ture is shown in Fig. 1. This chart 
also incorporates the effect of alti- 
tude on vapor-locking temperature, 
there being one line each for sea 
level, 5,000 feet and 10,000 feet alti- 
tude. The vapor-locking tempera- 
ture at 5,000 feet is about 12 degrees 
Fahrenheit lower and at 10,000 feet 
about 24 degrees Fahrenheit lower 
than at sea level. 

Equation (1) has been checked 
directly or indirectly in the case of 
a larger number of fuels in labora= 


of 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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operating in central and with frome opening bodies that con- 


Company, mitted this company to reduce ice 

slate I O tor ruc Ses southern Illinois, in about one-third | serve the energy of the drivers. | prices, with a saving to its cus- 
of the state’s area, The company | Routing of ice trucks is next in|*omers of approximately $10,000 
maintains a fleet of 463 motor | jmportance, and can best be an- | @0nually. 


trucks. All the trucks and traileys | An example of both cases of dis- 
used in line work and transporta- 
tion of supplies are provided with 
the latest type of equipment, re- 
sulting in the efficient and speedy 
| handling of work. 

The year 1930 witnessed the com- 
pletion of the last of the series of 


|}alyzed by considering the 300-day 2 . 
winter routes as base routes and|Patching occurs in the City Ice 
expanding these into 200-day spring | Company of Kansas City, which op- 
and fall routes and 100-day sum- |¢Tates 18 ice plants and serves a 
mer routes. Expanding the winter | CIty of 500,000 population with ice 
routes is possible with trucks, and|®"d coal. This company operates 
allows supervision by the full-time |212 trucks on routes and 27 trucks 


employee over the summertime em- |! CF icing and hauling ice be- 
|tween plants and storage stations. 


In Public Utility Field 


Importance of Records Stressed; Efficient and Eco- 
nomical Use of Trucks Dependent on Good 
Dispatching; Operation in Several | 





Centers Described divisional garages, thus making an/ ployee. The use of trucks in the 
° improvement in garage facilities.| delivery of ice also allows the num- | All trucks are assigned to routes by 
By DOL A. SMITH Under this new arrangement, each} be: of routes to be increased or de- | ‘he transportation department, and 
General Manager Department of Street Railways, City of Detroit division repairs, equips, mans and| creased each day of the week, ac-| ‘he fleet of transfer and car icing 
: : |} Operates its own fleet, resulting in| cording to the demands of that day | trucks is directly under a central 
The following, in part, is a paper / equipment to the various transpor-|a faster and more efficient service.| rather than on an estimate of the | eee At Hines the transfer 
to be presented today at the summer | tation tasks which make up the/Cost, per mile, in 1930 was reduced | existing demands of the previous day jtrucks work entirely at night, and 
meeting of the Society of Automo- (| day’s work. Each motor truck is | 13 per cent., and cost, per ton mile,| This is reflected directly in the a these work continuously, night 
tive Engineers, White Sulphur | assigned by the transportation de- | was reduced 10 per cent. from that /|conrplete elimination of helpers ai. day. _Relay and transfer 
Springs, W. Va.: ‘partment of a company in one of|of 1929. The company has six di-| delivery truc ich 4s I gee tea Dont cerry erway at 
pany delivery trucks, which is & most im- | to yarious plants and districts, but 


It is the purpose of this paper to| the following ways: visional offices, each of which is | 
treat the motor truck as a work! 1. It is assigned permanently to | supervisory, and though local offices | 
unit, and to measure its utility by|a particular company division and|are assigned many of the motor 


portant economy. Drivers and mo- 
tor rtucks are dispatched by delivery 
superintendents, or in smal] towns 


j}economy has been effected by cen- 
|} tralizing control of this equipment 
in the transportation department 





the amount of work performed; also | is then available only for the trans- | | trucks, responsibility for efficient | or c ities 1 
. or communities by the local man- . . - 
to deal with the motor truck more portation work of that division, | operation rests with the division of- | agers No hired or “neddler’ de- | S — “<4 oe = 
as a transport unit than as a port- | which may be a single employee or | fice, which is in turn responsible | livery is used | delivered during the summer 
able power unit, though its use in | a department. to the general office ee : _ |months for this company by the 
this manner will be touched upon : . : ’ rhe utilization of motor trucks in | contract ice delivery man, or what 
pon. | 2. It is placed at the disposal of This company operates twenty- | ice sliver ‘ : . ls J “ 
| y § y- | ice delivery promotes increased rev- | is commonly termed the “peddle: 


The scope of the paper will be to . ng ‘ wher : ; ; 
cover the utilization of motor trucks | ~ central dispatcher, to whom all |nine ice plants, located in strategic|enue per route, which in turn|'The extent of use of this type of 





; oe : ; ~ | requests for transportation come, | positions in central and southern | makes possible incentive wages, in- | delivery rests entirely with the gen- 
rier tutsee> or cmeciona os who fulfills requirements as | Illinois. Delivery expense per ton | creased wages, Christmas bonus and | era] Licare  iunactelendeal oid 
companies, which comprise some 900 | “ae arise from the “pooled” equip- | in 1930 was reduced 14 per cent., higher type of ice delivery sales-|the district superintendent. The 
electric gas ice. water, coal, —_ at his disposal. | compared with 1929, largely by util. men. Improved service and the re-| economy of this type of delivery is 
and bus enterprises : Y| An example of the first case is| ization of motor trucks instead of|duced delivery expense, with im- 

. the Central and supplying motor trucks! proved operating efficiencies, _ber- (Continued on Page 10) 


Illinois Public Service ‘ horses, 


It has been company policy for 
some years to keep records on the | 
operation of motor trucks. A com- 
parison of the operating cost for the | 
last two years is as follows: 
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Year 1930 Year 1928 
No. of trucks... 3,065 2,608 | Seoroeiere see PetROLeow Evneiweasee 
Miles ° 28,040,796 23,607,635 ansrrems FemRerivenis 
Cost . $2,219,287.50 $2,108,017.65 





It will be noticed that there was 
an increase of 18.2 per cent. in the 
number of motor trucks, and an in- 
crease of 18.5 per cent. in the num- 
ber of miles that these trucks were | 
operated, with a corresponding in- | 
crease in cost of only 5 per cent. 
So it is only logical to assume thai 
there is improvement in the oper- 


December 19, 1930, 











an effective means” 


The Visco-meter Co. 


ating efficiency of this fleet. This 
amount of money is in itself a mea- 
sure of the performance and im- 
portance of motor trucks in the va- 
rious enterprises, but it further 
demonstrates the importance of im- | 
proving utilization of motor trucks 
so as to do more work for the same | 
or a lesser amount of money. For | 
the last four years there has been a 
decrease in the cost per mile and 
the cost per ton mile of motor 
trucks in this fleet, while the mile- 
age per truck has increased each 


315 Grote Street, 
Buffelo, New York. 


Gent lemen: 


I believe that you will be 
interested in the results 1 have obtsined from a 
Visco-meter which was installed on my Packaré caer 
last April. Not only has the instrument given 
complete mechanicel] satisfaction but also I have, 
on several occasions, checked its accuracy by 
actual tests on samples of o11 from the crank-cese 
in our laboratories. These tests fully confirm 
your statement “thet the Visco-meter is a reliable 
and eccurete guide to the condition of the crank- 
case oil. 


Mi eteiciniistciacsconieminetnnnen 


reducing rapid 


cineca 


depreciation of motors" 











year over the» preceding year. As 
mileage on motor trucks is regard- 
ed by many as a measure of per- 


I am thoroughly convinced that 
the Visco-meter represents a notable advance in 
of internel combustion 









formance, the fleet's capacity for | the efficient lubrication ss 
work has been increased. engines. It will do more to impress upon the VISCO-METER 
The first step necessary in the minds of the motoring public the value of using E 
utilization of motor trucks is the quality oils, than any amount of newspaper and dial. Easy-to- 
The Visco-meter makes one 


magazine advertising. 
oil-conscious and I feel certain that it will be 
welcomed by automobile manufacturer#fes a most 
effective means of reducing the rapid depreciation 
of motors from the use of inferior cils. 


read. Installed 
on dash. 


keeping of records that will serve 
in some manner as a measure of 
performance. If these records are 
to be made comparable, it will be 
found desirable to decide on some 
unit, such as the cost per mile, the 
cost per ton mile, the cost per truck, 
or the cost per day as a basis of 
comparison. On trucks we use the 
cost per mile and the cost per ton 
mile, and twice each year all com- 
panies are sent comparative costs 
that place them on a competitive 
basis for the motor trucks that are 
operated by each company. This 
semi-yearly report is a means of 


very tri 1) bik, 


VISCO-METER Assures Correct 


Lubriecation...Proteets the Motor-- 
Recommended by Motor Oi! Authorities 













Faul D. 





Torrey:HN 


He has given Visco- 


presenting standards of perform- Mr. Paul D. Torrey writes from actual experience. 

ance, and each company is en- J , . ; 
couraged to become the standard Meter a thorough test, checking all claims, and has found it a “most 
bearer. Companies do not seem effective meane of reducing a rapid motor depreciation” caused by faulty 
content to be just average com- etch aa fj ’ 


built. Only one 


panies, but there is a genuine de- 


moving part. This eflicient in- 


Let Visco-Meter protect the motor of the car you sell! 


sire to lead. These records start - ; 
with a daily or semi-monthly truck a : ere , P ‘ 
report for each truck which is made ae cae strument is enthusiastically received by motorists ev erywhere. Easy-to- 


(viscosity) con- 
tinuously while 
the motor i# 
running. 


use; makes correct lubrication fool proof. Means longer motor-life and 
real economy of operation. Visco-Meter enables the motorist to select the 
best oil for his particular motor. 

As a goodwill item, Visco-Meter can’t be beat. It is a profitable accessory 
to carry, too. Send coupon for all the facts. Visco-Meter Corp., 310 Grote 
St.. Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit Office, 6-247 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The VISCEYMETER 


Takes the guesswork out 


up generally by the local office in 
each town, then forwarded to the 
division office, which is purely su- 
pervisory; from there to the general 
office of the company, where it is 
compiled into one report and then 
forwarded to Chicago. Each com- 
pany’s general office encourages di- 
vision competition within the com- 
pany by sending back each month a 
summary of operating costs by di- 
visions. It seems necessary to us 
to keep records of operating costs 
if other principles of efficient op- | 
eration are to be applied. 

The kéy to efficient and economi- 
cal use of motor trucks is to be 
found in good dispatching. This 
means a high standard of service, 
with routing and scheduling so as to 
send trucks to the places needed at 
the time required. It means main- 
taining a maximum load factor on 
all equipment, which, of course, calls 
for a minimum investment in equip- 
ment. In a broad sense, dispatch- 
ing includes the assignment of all 


of Motor Lubrication 


_—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee a ee a oe oe ae ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee a ee a ee a ee a a a oe oe ae ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — 


; : VISCO-METER CORPORATION, 310 Grote St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FREE. Send for this 


interesting booklet “A 
Practical Test for Vis- 
cosity”. Explaine the 
function and _ import- 
ance of Visco-Meter. 


Gentlemen: — 


Please send me full detaile on Vieco-Meter, including the new booklet, ‘A Practical Test for Vic ovity.”’ 
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1931 Cars 


FIG. 2, 


Typical temperature-flow diagram for automobile fuel pump 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tory fuel feed systems and parts of 
such systems, and was observed to 
hold closely. With automobile fuel 
pumps, it has been found that there 
is some flow after the vapor-lock- 
ing temperature is reached. A typ- 


The New 


ical temperature-flow diagram is 
shown in Fig. 2, where the arrow 
represents the vapor-locking tem- 
perature. The four curves repre- 
sent maximum pump capacity at 
pump speeds corresponding to car 


Schrader 


DUBLCHEK VALVE CAP 


T’S a cap—it’s am extra valve .. . 


Inflate 


Test 
Pressure 
Through 
The 


both! It does 


away with all unscrewing and replacing of ordinary 
dust and valve caps—actually saving sixteen operations in the 
inflation of a set of four pneumatic tires, 


With a pair of pliers simply screw a Schrader “Dublchek” 
Valve Cap tightly onto the valve stem, and immediately the 
motorist has these welcome time, labor, patience and tire- 


saving conveniences, 


1. Inflation and deflation of tires without removing 


cap. 


. Gauging of air pressure without removing cap. 
. A permanent cap that can’t be lost. 


. A cap that’s guaranteed air-tight up to 250 pounds 
pressure, if affixed according to directions, 


. A cap that effectively shuts out dust and grit. 
6. A double check against loss of air through valve. 


The extraordinary features of this amazing little device are 


instantly apparent to every motorist. 


Order a stock today 


from your regular supply house and clean up on a lot of 


sales that await you this season. . . . 


A. Schrader’s Son, 


Inc., Brooklyn, Toronto, London, 


Be sure its a Schrader-look for the name 


Schrader 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES 


TIRE GAUGES 





| made, 
'of such duration that the tempera- 


/imum and remained constant. 
| 40-mile run was found to be suffi- 
cient in all cases, while in some of 


| ficient. 


peeds needs at approximately 80, 40, 20 
and 10 m. p. h. for an average Car. 
At a car speed of 40 m. p. h., the 
pump could deliver about 7 gallons 
‘per hour at the vapor-locking tem- 
perature and at 10 m. p. h. about 
3 gallons per hour. These are suf- 
ficient to enable the engine in an 
average car to run smoothly, but 
engine stoppage would occur in 
most cars if the fuel were heated 
much above this temperature, for 
not only does the flow decrease, but 
it becomes irregular due to inter- 
mittent passage of liquid and vapor. 
In these experiments, the tempera- 
tures were measured at the fuel 
pump inlet and there was little 
temperature gradient across the 
pump. In an actual fuel system 
there is an average temperature in- 
crease of about 10 degrees F. across 
the pump. Hence vapor lock might 
be expected to occur in the pump 
whenethe temperature of the fuel 
entering the pump reaches the va- 
por-locking temperature. 

Fuel Line Temperatures 


The relation between the Reid 
vapor pressure and the vapor-lock- 
ing temperature expressed in equa- 
tion (1), modified if necessary for 
altitude, gives the predicted condi- 
tions for vapor lock with any fuel. 
This makes it possible for the re- 
finer to control the vapor pressure 
of his commercial product if he 
knows the temperatures which the 
fuel is likely to reach in service. 
However, very little information has 
been available on the fuel tempera- 
tures in automotive equipment. 
Accordingly during the summer of 
1930, a survey of automobile fuel 
line temperatures was made by the 
bureau and several co-operating 
laboratories. The data obtained 
proved of sufficient interest to 
warrant a second survey on 1931 


| Cars. 


The points at which temperature 
data were obtained in the automo- 
bile fuel systems were as follows: 

1. Vacuum Tank Systems—Fuel 
tank outlet, vacuum tank inlet, vac- 
uum tank outlet, carburetor inlet 
and carburetor bowl in some in- 
stances, 

2. Fuel Pump Systems—Fuel tank 
outlet, fuel pump inlet, fuel pump 


| outlet, carburetor inlet and carbure- 


tor bowl in some instances. 
3. Gravity Feed Systems — Fuel 
tank outlet, sediment bowl outlet 


|and carburetor inlet. 


In every run the outside air tem- 
perature was recorded. 

Constant speed runs at various 
speeds from 20 to 40 m. p. h. were 
Each constant speed run was 


ture at each point reached a max- 
A 


the runs a shorter distance was suf- 
At the completion of each 
run the car was drawn over to the 
side of the road and measurements 
made while the engine was idling 
with the gears in neutral, The 
idling period was of such duration 
that the temperature at each point 
reached a& maximum and then 
dropped. In many of the tests the 
car was run over the same course 
in both directions to study the effect 
of wind velocity and direction. 

With about half of the cars in 
the 1930 survey, a run up a Ssix-mile 
hill was made at the maximum speed 
permitted by the steepness and by 
the curvature of the turns, which 


Atmosphere Puel Tank 
* Outlot 


Pump 
Tnl ot 


was about thirty to forty miles per 
hour. The temperatures were re- 
corded at stated intervals during 
the climb and the maximum values 
while idling in neutral at the top 
of the hill were noted, Hill-climbing 
tests were not made in the 1931 sur- 
vey, since the information obtained 
in 1930 indicated that the tempera- 
tures attained during the climb were 
approximately the same as those at- 
tained on idling after the forty miles 
per hour run. 

The method adopted in recording 
the experimental data is illustrated 
in Fig. 3 for car K, The solid 
lines represent the maximum tem- 
peratures reached under the desig- 
nated test conditions and the dotted 
lines represent the maximum tem- 
peratures reached during idling in 
neutral after each test run. In order 
to make possible a more legitimate 
comparison between the data on dif- 
ferent cars, and on the same car 
when run on different days, the in- 
creases in fuel temperatures at each 
point above that of the atmosphere 
were evaluated. 

(Since the 1931 survey is not yet 
completed, the remainder of the pa- 
per has been written, for purposes of 
discussion, on the basis of the data 
obtained in the 1930 survey. To 
date, there is no evidence that any 
of the conclusions will be materially 
changed, due partially to the fact 
that the data obtained in 1930 were 
not available to the car manufac- 
turers in time to incorporate changes 
in the 1931 cars.) 


TABLE 1 


Description of Test Cars 
in 1930 Survey 

Fuel 

System 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Vacuum 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Vacuum 
Gravity 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Vacuum 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 
Pressure 


No. of 
Year Cyls. 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 


A description of the twenty-seven 
cars run in the 1930 survey is given 
in Table 1 and a summary of the 
data is given in Table 2 for tem- 
peratures at the fuel tank outlet, 
the fuel gump or vacuum tank in- 
let, the fuel pump or vacuum tank 
outlet and the carburetor inlet or 
bowl. All fuel temperatures are re- 
corded as increases above atmos- 
pheric temperature. The tempera- 
ture increments at 40 m. p. h., on 
idling after the 40 m.p.h. run, and 
during the climb up the six-mile 
mountain are listed in each group. 
The last column in the table indi- 
cates the average atmospheric tem- 


Car 
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FIG. 3. Experimental data from tests on car K 





| There 
| people unemployed in this country, 
| who with their dependents num- 








Se 


»| CHEVROLET DEALERS OF 
DETROIT ELECT STRENG 
LEADER OF ASSOCIATION 


Detroit, June 13.—A. B, Streng of 
the Streng Chevrolet Company was 
elected president of the Detroit 
Chevrolet Dealers’ Association at the 
annual outing and election, attended 
by sixty-five members and their 


| guests. 


Other officers elected to serve 
during the ensuing twelve months 
are: Vice-president, James R. Col- 


lins of the Collins Chevrolet Com- 
pany, and secretary and treasurer, 
T. A. Peters of the Gratiot Chevrolet 
Company. H. H. Batcheller, who 
has served as general manager of 
the association since January 1, 
continues in that capacity. 

The outing was held at the Gowa- 
nie Golf and Country Club, at 
Mount Clemens. A golf tournament 
was held in the afternoon and a 
banquet in the evening, at which a 
new board of directors as well as 
new officers were elected. Presen- 
tations were made to retiring offi- 
cers. 

R. C. Watson, city sales manager 
for Chevrolet; other zone officials 
and a representative of the secre- 
tary of state’s office were numbered 
among the guests. Batcheller and 


| Collins had charge of arrangements. 


‘HEAD OF A. F. L. TALKS 


AT ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


New Brunswick, N. J., June 13.— 


| Declaring that unemployment is the 


most vital and acute problem of the 
nation today, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, told delegates to the unem- 
ployment and economic conference 
held at Rutgers University here 
that the primary need of the coun- 


| try is to develop and encourage the 


buying power of all classes of people. 
are more than _ 6,000,000 


ber approximately 25,000,000, de- 
clared the labor president. He as- 
serted that the purchasing power 
of these people has been destroyed 
by unemployment. 

Curtailment of buying power is 
also affecting those*people who are 
at present empioyed, according to 
Mr. Green. He said that this class 
feels they are menaced through de- 
mands from various sources that 
reduction in wages be made, or 
through discharge or enforced part- 
time employment. This reflects an 
unfavorable psychological condition, 
a lowering of buying morale and, 
conservation of buying which’ is op- 
erating most injuriously. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES 
ON COAST Ur IN MAY’ 


Los Angeles, June 13.—Willys- 
Overland business in the Pacific: 
Coast territory and particularly in 
Los Angeles and vicinity took a 
sharp upward turn during the 
month of May, according to a re- 
port made by G. V. Orr, vice-presi- 
dent of the Willys-Overland Pacific 
Company, factory and marketing 
organization of the parent com- 
pany. 

For the first time in more than 
a year, Orr said, the factory in Los 
Angeles has been compelled to work 
overtime during a part of last 
month to catch up with orders. May, 
he said, was the best month from 
the standpoint of sales and produc. 
tion the factory has had in the last 
thirteen months. 

At the beginning of June the list 
of unfilled orders was considerably 
larger than usual and there was 
every indication that the month 
would be a busy | one, Orr said. 


51 GENERAL MOTORS CABS 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS SERVICE 


Indianapolis, Ind. June 13.— 
Fifty-one new taxicabs from the 
General Motors Truck Company 
plants have been placed in service 
here, replacing a fleet of smaller 
cars used in cab service on the Lin- 
coln line for the last two years. The, 
new cabs, operating under the name} 
of Terminal Cab Lines, are owned) 
by the Yellow Cab Company, headed: 
by Mike Moroney, a pioneer in the | 
taxi business here. 


J 
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Uses and Requirements of 
Motor Coaches Discussed 


Flexibility Has Proved Motor Coach Advantages as 


Adjunct to Street 


Railway Operation; 


Standardization Desirable; Unit Design 
Improvements Suggested 


By A. H. 


GOSSARD 


Middle West Utilities Company 


The following, in part, Is a paper 
, te be presented today -before the 
summer meeting of the Society of 
“ Automotive Engineers at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The electric railway industry has, 
in the last few years, accepted and 
has done much to introduce the 
motor coach, which now represents 
an investment running into many 
millions of dollars. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
factors. in determining the most 
, Suitable type of vehicle is the local- 

jzed condition under which the vehi- 
. Cle is to be operated. 

the very inception of. the motor 
, coach in: the field of transportation, 
the demand for a vehicle-to provide 
specific. services under varying 
topographica] and climatic condi- 


tions has severely taxed the re-| 


search and designing staffs of both 
the manufacturer and the carrier. 
However, my intention is not to deal 
with every phase in the utilization 
of the motor coach, but to confine 


my discussion to the vehicle as it} 


applies to urban transportation. 


We believe that the motor coach | 


has, and will continue to have, a 
very definite place in the scheme of 
city transportation and, with the 


exception of a few main trunk lines | 


in some of the larger cities, I firmly 
believe that it has proved its great- 
est usefulness to the street railway 
industry in making it possible to 
provide transportation in the terri- 
tories between and beyond the ex- 
isting car lines, where service had 
become a paramount necessity but 
could not be provided from a trolley- 


T 
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In fact, since | 


}car standpoint, becayse of the high 
| cost. of ways, Overhead and feeder 
construction, without the accept- 
ance of a most definite operating 
loss. The motor coach, being a flex- 


ible. unit, may be routed into dis- 
tricts that are void of. adequate 
transportation, thus serving new 
territories very easily by extending 
or changing the routes. 

Much of this pioneering was done 
with. small coaches seating in the 
neighborhood of twenty-one pas- 
sengers, and to this day the twenty- 
one passenger coach is entirely sat- 
isfaetory for light. feeder and 
shuttle service and on short exten- 
| sions: and into thinly populated ter- 
ritory and outlying districts. Some 
of these lines developed very rap- 


| patronage where it appeared that 
service could be expedited and 
made more attractive and profit- 
able by using coaches of a larger 
seating capacity. The industry had 
tried the twenty-nine, thirty-three 
thirty-seven and forty-passen- 
ger single deck and some 
sixty-passenger double deck 
hicles over a period of five years 
| before the economy of standardiza- 
|tion in motor coach size became 
| vitally apparent. 





}a@re at present still operating motor 
; coaches Of various sizes, we are 


|reasonably sure that most opera-| 
| portation it is destined to become a} 


|tors and manufacturers now recog- 
nize the desirability of standardiza- 
tion and are of the opinion that the 
| twenty-one to twenty-three and the 


| forty to forty-three passenger single 


idly; and soon’ reached a point in| 


ve- | 


| able 
While many properties, including | 
| the one with which I am associated, | 
|plant the motor coach, and it may 








deck vehicle is the size best suited | equipment is an item of consider- | boxes, should be reduced or 


for city transportation. 
Briefly, the small twenty-one to 


twenty-three passenger vehicle has | 


a definite usage in giving service in 
small cities and to outlying districts 
or sparsely settled territories in our 
larger cities, where the quantity of 
service is not so essential but max- 
imum frequency of service is neces- 
sary at the minimum cost per mile. 
This size of motor coach is also 
very desirable in large cities that 
do not have other forms, or suffi- 
cient other forms, of rapid transit, 
and can be used very advantage- 
ously to provide a parlor-type seat- 


per-passenger unit in the field of | 


selective service. 

However, on main trunk lines and 
lines where the population is pyra- 
miding or wherever extreme peak 
loads are encountered, and more 


particularly on lines where the 


motor coach has supplanted street | 


cars, the single-deck circulating 


load street car type coach, seating | 
is | 


has | 


forty to forty-three passengers, 
entirely justified because it 

been conclusively proved that the 
operating cost per mile is but 50 
per cent. more than for the twenty- 
one passenger coach, 


three to four times as many 
standees as the twenty-one passen- 


ger unit. 
Trolley Coach Advantages 
Engineers of both the automotive 
and the electrical industry have, 
through their combined _ efforts, 


given to the street-car business a, 


vehicle which in the last two and 


one-half years has 
nomenal acceptance by 


both the 


railway industry and our patrons. | 


This vehicle, originally known as 
the trackless trolley, but now more 
generally called the trolley coach 
or the trolley bus, incorporates into 
one unit many of the most desir- 
features of both the motor 
coach and street car. However, the 
trolley coach will not entirely sup- 


never climinate the street car, but 
bear in mind that in urban trans- 
contender, 


most formidable even 


though the inherent route flexibility | 


is lacking and the cost of overhead 
trolley construction and _ feeder 


giving twice | 
the seating capacity and room for | 


had a _ phe-| 


j}able moment. 

| In comparing the, trolley coach 
with the motor coach, we find that 
|the former is almost silent in op- 
eration; is free from engine odors 
and carbon-monoxide fumes; has 
ability to maintain high average 
and schedule speeds, even under 
winter operating conditions; has a 
| very simple control; has a low op- 
|erating cost, and it is believed that 
the vehicle will have a.long life 
because of the absence of engine 
vibration; has extremely smooth 
and rapid acceleration, tests having 
been made of acceleration rates up 
to 5.6 m. p. h. per second; the driv- 
|}ing mechanism has been entirely 
eliminated from the coach body, 
leaving every inch of floor space 
available for the installation of 
seats and passenger movement with- 
out the necessity for unsightly en- 
gine inclosures, 


Body and Frame 


Reduction of the weight of ve- 
hicles used in urban transportation 
is particularly desirable, because 
| the necessity for a large number of 
stops per mile makes any excess 
weight a real burden. It may be 
desirable, and even absolutely neces- 
sary, to provide extremely strong 
| bodies for cross-country motor- 
coaches, but I do not believe that 
ruggedness, beyond that which is 
vitally necessary to withstand the 
ravages of vibration, is quite as im- 
perative in urban transportation 
service. 

This desire for a light-weight ve- 
hicle may possibly be attained by 
making use of a type body and 
frame construction similar to that 
which has already been developed 
in the construction of the world’s 
great ‘dirigibles. Well insulated, 
light weight, all metal body con- 
struction, with chassis and body 
| built integral, so as to be interde- 
pendent for support, would seem 
advisable. 

In addition, the use of more 
streamlining, and the elimination 
| of all possible projections on the 
| outside of the coach body, t> de- 
crease wind resistance, and provide 
a vehicle having a more pleasing 
| appearance, may be possible. In- 
| side the coach body all possible 
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Power Plants 

Very great improvements have aly 
ready been made in engines, 7 
even today this extremely vital par 
of a motor coach remains the par¢ 
ticular unit requiring by far thé 
greatest maintenance expenditures 
Consequently, any further improve- 
ments that can possibly be made to 
increase the efficiency of the engine 
and to prolong its life and also 
lengthen the general overhauling pe- 
riods will be sincerely appreciated 
by the operator. 

I am not prepared to say whether 
this improvement should be a fure 
ther development of the present gase 
oline engine or whether a substitu- 
tion of the Diesel engine would be 
practical, particularly in view of the 
accomplishments of the Diesel-pow- 
ered airplane in the recent non- 
fueling endurance flight in Florida 
and also the oil-burning racing car 
at the sweepstakes held at the In- 
dianapolis Speedway on May 30. 

While on the subject of engines, 
it may be well to again refer to the 
loss of floor or seat space which ig 
occupied by the engine. One of the 
advantages of the trolley coach ig 
that the driving motors are entirely 
segregated from the inside of th 
coach body. Now that the oa 
engine has proved so satisfactory in 
airplane performance, could not a 
heavy-duty, water-cooled type of 
radial engine be designed and suc 
cessfully installed, at either thé 
front or the rear of the coach, thus 
reducing the space occupied by the 
power plant? 

Some airplane engines are’ built 
with the crank case on top and the 
cylinders underneath. The usual 
coach engine is more than twice ag 
high as it is wide. Would it not be 
possible to design and efficiently 
operate the conventional type of 
coach engine suspended on its side 
underneath the coach body? If this 
is not practical, would it not be pose 
sible to design and manufacture an 
efficient opposed engine, to be ine 
stalled underneath the coach floor? 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Vapor Lock Problem 
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of Motor Trucks 
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apparent, as it does not require a 
large investment in delivery facil- 
ities for the summer demand. The 
company has found it also of ad- 


vantage to deliver coal during the 
fall and winter months so as to level 
up the valley of ice delivery during 
that period 

In four years, cost per ton of 
delivered ice has been reduced 21 
per cent., while total delivery ex- 
pense has been reduced 8 per cent., 
though total tons delivered has in- 
creased 17 per cent. During 1930, 
relay and transfer truck costs de- 
creased $7,031, or 18.5 per cent., from 
this cost for 1929, and for the same 
period the cost of operating the 
transportation department, exclu- 
sive of drivers’ and helpers’ wages, 
decreased $23,677, or 14 per cent. 
Many factors were responsible for 
this improvement, but efficient use 
of motor truck transportation with- 
in the company and efficient use 
of ‘peddler” delivery were large 
contributors. Balance of these two 
types of delivery is determined by 
the results obtained. 

Few types of utility service re- 
quire more specialized motor truck 
equipment than the gas utility. No 
type of utility service is more dif- 
ficult to service with motor trucks 
than a manufactured gas utility, es- 
pecially in a large city. 

The Peoples Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, which serves Chicago with gas, 
Operates a fleet of 201 vehicles, of 
which 70 per cent. are motor trucks, 
and half of these are 
motor trucks. 

From the year 1921 to the 
1930 the number of vehicles in this 
fleet has decreased 16 per cent., and 
the total operating cost has de- 
creased 15 per cent., while the out- 
put of gas in this same period has 
increased 60 per cent. 

Cost records covering individual 
vehicles have made much of this 
Saving possible, whereas operating 
expenses were formerly grouped to 
cover classes made up of certain 
types of vehicles. This individual 


cost system enables us to determine | 


the type of equipment which is most 
economical, and it has helped all 
departments and divisions to check 
routing and change methods of op- 
eration. Operating costs, as well as 
investment expenditures, are con- 
trolled by a budget. A summary of 
trucks not in service by garages has 
been very helpful in increasing the 
load-factor on the motor’ truck 
equipment Because of the 
amount of specialized truck equip- 
ment, it is necessary for each de- 
partment or division to route and 
dispatch the motor trucks assigned 
_ to it 

Where the saving in cost on new 
construction, between contracting 
and doing the work with company 
equipment, is not sufficient to pay 
for the new equipment required, new 
construction is always contracted 
Hired truck service is used for tem- 
porary work where company equip- 
ment is not available and also where 
refuse can be hauled from gas 
plants more conveniently on con- 
tract 

Wyman station, a hydro-electric 
development on the Kennebec River, 
near Bingham, Me., having a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 horse power, was 
the largest power development made 
in 1930 by any of the subsidiaries. 
It cost $13,000,000 


devel- 
of 


hydro-electric 
because 


of the largest 
opments in the country 
its vast storage capacity. 

The dam ol earth fill, 
concrete core wall Motor trucks, 
caterpillar trucks and _ tractors 
moved all of the material required 
for the construction of the dam. 
The earth dam is the largest that 
has ever been built of dry fill hauled 
with tractors and_ trucks. This 
method permitted care of sorting 
and placing the different kinds of 
material. The hauling equipment 
was assigned to different shovels, 
according to the kind of fill 
quired in that section of 
and was Closely regulated by the 
foremen on the fill In case of 
trouble with a shovel, there was al- 
ways another ready to load the 
equipment. The geological forma- 
tion at the site prevented the use 
of railroad or hydraulic methods 
of placing the fill. 

Two years were required for the 
construction of a hydro-electric 
project near Bingham, Me, Trucks 


with a 


IS 


specialized | 


year | 


large | 


Measured by its | 
prime kilowatt hour output, it is one | 


re- | 
the dam, | 


and tractors operated throughout 
the 24-hour peried except for an 
hour's shutdown at noon and 


again at midnight. In the morn-| 
ing and at the end of the afternoon, | 
drivers were changed without stop- 
ping the machines. During the lat- | 
ter period of construction, 10,000 | 
cubic yards of earth were moved | 
| into place every day. The construc- 
tion of an earth fill requires care 
of sorting and placing of material, | 
jand to do this it was necessary to | 
jcarefully plan and schedule ail | 


|}movements of trucks and tractors. 


The construction of this project ea 
quired the moving of about 3,000,000 | 
cubic yards of earth, 250 cubic yards | 
of ledge, and the placing of about | 
250 cubic yards of concrete. The 
earth fill was excavated and moved 
be place at a cost of 67 cents per 
cubic yard, after liability insurance } 
and 


and depreciation of plant 
equipment. 

This cost would not have been 
| possible without securing nearly a 
100 per cent. load factor on the | 
j transportation equipment. It was} 
|/necessary to keep the greatest pos- | 
sible amount of trucks and tractors 
jin service at all times so’as to com- | 
| plete the project with the greatest 
possible dispatch, and make it pos- | 
sible to obtain income from this 
jlarge investment, the greater part | 
}of which was necessarily idle, until | 
|power was produced. It was felt, | 
though, that the high load factor | 
}on plant and equipment increased 
|} maintenance 

| Motor trucks are being more gen- 
|erally used by railroads. The Chi-| 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee | 
| Railroad, an electric railroad oper- | 
lating between Chicago and Mil-| 
| waukee, a distance of eighty-five | 
| miles, uses a fleet of motor trucks | 
| with tratlers, and has established | 
|what is known as “Ferry Truck! 
| Service.” 

Trailers are delivered to the door | 
of the shipper, who loads the trail-, 
}ers and seals them. The dispatcher 
| is then notified and he sends a trac- 
tor to take the trailer to the rail 
| head station. By means of a ramp, 
| the tractor places the trailer on a 
| speciaily constructed flat car cap- 
able of holding three trailers. The 
tractor withdrawn after loading 
| the trailer. On arrival at destina- 
ition, the tractor is driven onto the 
|ramp, coupled to the trailer, and it 
lis then taken directly to the door 
|of the consignee, who breaks the 
seal and unloads the trailer. 
| This shipping service corresponds 
|to the trap-car service of railroads, | 
jand it results in a great saving in 
| Operating cost of the railroad by 
| reason of the fact that the shipment 
jis not transferred into freight cars, 
jand two handling operations are 
eliminated, that of loading and un- 
loading the shipment. In addition, 
the possibility of pilferage and loss | 
is reduced to a minimum, and since 
the trailers are all steel-constructed 
and water-tight, the possibility of 
damage by water conditions is neg- | 
ligible. 

The advantages on the part of the | 
|}shipper and consignee are that all | 
|cartage charges are eliminated and | 
| four handling operations are made | 
| unnecessary, that of loading and un- 
loading the truck at both the ori- 
gin point and the destination point. 
|Moreover, it is not necessary to} 
}mark each carton or _ individual | 
piece [he shipper knows that | 
whatever he loads into the trailer | 
will be delivered intact to the con- 
| signee. 


In addition to this “ferry serv- 
|}ice,” the North Shore Electric Rail- 
road has 18 off-track freight sta- 
tions in Chicago where package 
|freight is received or delivered 
shippers. The same trailers 
are used in the “ferry service” 
loaded with package freight at these 
| various stations. When the trailers 
are loaded, the dispatcher is noti- 
| fied and a tractor then delivers the 
| trailer to the rail head, where the 
| package freight is sorted and loaded 
into a package rail car 

In addition to this service, a local 
| trucking concern in Milwaukee and | 
one in Chicago own and operate a 
| company which is called the North} 
| Shore Forwarding Company Using | 
| the ferry truck service,” this | 
| company consolidates small ship- | 
iments which are loaded in the ferry | 
trucks, giving the shipper the ad-| 
vantage of a lower rate, plus orth | 
Shore Service 

The Chicago South Shore &! 


is 


;economic service* for the shipper— 
; that 


‘railway, 
The 


to} 
that | 
are | 


South Bend Railroad, an electric 


railroad operating between Chicago 
and South Bend, a _ distance of | 
ninety miles, is using a “truck” serv- | 
ice similar to that used by the | 
North Shore, except that the move- 
ment of all trailers to and from sta- 
tions and shippers to rail heads is 
done by contracting with a trucking | 
concern, 
it is possible for the North Shore | 
to compare the trucking cost of | 
moving its trailers with the truck- | 
ing cost of the South Shore, where | 
the service is hired service. There 
are 400 to 500 ferry truck loads per 
month to and from the Chicago sta- 
tions. ; 

Recently the Shore Line Forward- 
ing and Distributing Company was 
organized by a number of trucking 
companies in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. This concern 
consolidates package freight’ in 
trailers, which are loaded _ into 


QI FON 


| standard drop-end gondola cars on | 
ithe South 


Shore and shipped by | 
rail to and from Chicago and South | 
Bend. The forwarding and distrib- 
uting company receives the benefit 
of a carload rate for shipment of | 
these trailers, and the railroad can 
perform this service at less cost and 
with more dispatch than a trucking 
company can haul this freight to} 
and from South Bend and Chicago. | 

A local freight tariff governed by | 
official classification No. 50 has been | 


|approved by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and is on file 
covering this service. 

Co-ordination of railway and mo- 
tor truck operations is gradually | 
being worked out that will permit 
the motor truck to perform its 


of pick-up and delivery, or 
short haul service—and the railway 
to perform its economic service for | 
the shipper—that of hauling bulk | 
loads to distances that are too far | 
for the motor truck, or through con- 
gested highway areas. 

It seems that much of the motor 
truck service can best be performed 
under contractual arrangements or 
by a forwarding and distributing 
company that is engaged princi- 
pally in the business of operating 
motor trucks. This is a field in 
which it is obvious that savings 
can be made for the shipper, the 
and the trucking concern. 
benefits that can be derived 
depend on the proper co-ordination 
of these various services to their 
economic field. At present the 
greatest drawback is the lack of 
standard conditions and equipment 
among various truck operators. 

In conclusion, it should be stated 
that the purpose of this paper is to 
show by some practical examples 
how the principles of efficient op- 
eration are being applied to the 
utilization of motor trucks in the 
utility field. 

Summarizing, the principles of 
efficient operation of motor trucks 
in the utility field are: Standards 
of performance, records, planning, 
routing, scheduling, dispatching, 
standardizing conditions, and stand- 
ardizing operations. 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER, 

S. S. E. INSPECTS REFINERY | 

Bayonne, N. J., June 13.—Mem- 
bers of the Northern New Jersey 
chapter of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers made an inspec- 
tion trip to the Bayonne refinery of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey yesterday. E. A. Timm of the | 
Standard Oil Company, who pre- | 
pared the plans for the inspection, | 
was in charge 
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perature during the runs on each 


car, 


— speed run of 40 m. p. h. only 
are listed in the table, the tempera- 


TABLE 2 
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|mum observed temperature incre- 
ments above atmospheric tempera- | 
ture for the various fuel-system lo- | 
The | 
|large differences between the maxi- | 


cations are listed in Table 3. 


mum and minimum values are 
striking. 
temperature of the gasoline in the 
fuel tank is considerably above 
that of the atmosphere, the aver- 
age difference being about 20 deg. 
F. In going from the fuel tank to 
the fuel pump or vacuum tank in- 
let, the gasoline is heated another 
11 deg. F. at 40 m. p. h. and 23 deg. 
F. idling after a 40 m, p. h. run. 
Passing through the pump or vac- 
uum tank increases the temperature 
still another 12 deg. F. and 16 deg. 


F., respectively, on the average. 


| There is little change in tempera- 


ture on passing from the pump or 
vacuum tank outlet to the carbur- 
etor. It is of interest that the aver- 
age increase in temperature during 
the climb up the six-mile mountain 
is approximately the same as that 
during idling after the 40 m. p.~h. 
run. 
TABLE Ill 
of Temperature 
ments 
A. Constant speed of 
40 m. p. h. Av. Max. Min. 
Fuel tank outlet... .18 29 8 
Fuel pump or vac- 
uum tank inlet. .29 
Fuel pump or vac- 
uum tank outlet. .41 
Carburetor inlet....42 
B. Idling after 40 m. 
p. h. run 
Fuel tank outlet... .20 
Fuel pump or vac- 
uum tank inlet. ..43 
Fuel pump or vac- 
uum tank outlet. .59 
Carburetor inlet... .61 
C. Climb up six-mile 
mountain 
Fuel tank outlet... .26 
Fuel pump or vac- 
uum tank inlet. .43 
Fuel pump or vac- 
uum tank outlet. .54 
Carburetor inlet... .56 
Although the values 
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Under this arrangement | Fue] Line Temperature Increments Above Atmospheric Temperature, °F, 
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| tures are essentially independent of 
| speed with the exception of the fuel 
| tank temperatures, which show an 
increase with speed. The effect of 
speed on the average values for all 
of the cars is illustrated in Fig. 4, 
|} assuming a fuel pump system. 

Some very pertinent conclusions 
can be drawn from the data in 
Tables 2 and 3. Since the majority 
of recent cars are equipped with fuel 
pump systems and since there is @ 
definite trend in that direction, 
consideration will be limited to such 
systems. Vapor lock in a fuel pump 
system normally occurs in the pump 
and. as pointed out in the section 
on vapor pressure, the temperature 
of the fuel at the inlet to the pump 
is of most significance. Accordingly 
taking the data for pump inlet 
temperatures in Table 2 in conjunc. 
tion with equation (1), the chart 
shown in Figure 5 can be con- 
structed. The lines represent the 
‘atmospheric temperatures at which 
| yapor lock would occur under the 
conditions specified when using 
gasolines of various vapor pressures. 
The ideal line represehts a fuel sys- 
tem in which the temperature of the 
gasoline does not rise above that of 
the atmosphere. It is the limiting 
line which can be approached by 
improvements in fuel line design, 
but cannot be passed without re- 
source to refrigeration. The space 
to the right of each line represents 
a region where vapor lock would 
|occur under the conditions specified 
on the line, while the space to the 
jleft represents a region in which 
vapor lock would not be expected to 
occur. The two average lines rep- 
resent the averages of the pump 
inlet temperatures in the _ cars 
tested, and about half of the cars 
/run in these tests would give vapor 
lock trouble on fuels which would 
just be satisfactory in the average 
of the cars. 

It should be pointed out that the 
vapor pressures in Figure 5 apply 
to the gasoline in the fuel feed sys- 
tem and not to the gasoline as it 
leaves the refinery. Accordingly, 
these vapor pressures values can be 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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FIG. 4. Effect of speed on average fuel-line temperatures of care tested 
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The Uses. of Motor Coaches Ford Sales in East Make 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Noxious gases and odors are a 
Bource of constant patron complaint 
With which the operator has been 


gonfronted since the very inception | 


of motor coaches, although consid- 
erable improvement has been made 
in this respect, and the original way 
of heating coach bodies by running 


exhaust pipe through the body 
fs argv passing out of existence 
is method of heating gave way 
to the exhaust 
equipped with a fan. While this 
Was an improvement, it still had 
gome of the disadvantages of the 
old exhaust-pipe method. The use 
of hot-water heat is much more de- 
sirable, but requires constant main- 
tenance, and considerable difficulty 
has been experienced because of the 
abuse of the engine by the driver. 
The new designs proposing the 
use of low-pressure steam, heated 
by the exhaust, 
in the right direction. Coaches must 
be well heated, particularly in our 
part of the country, but let us elim- 
inate the carbon monoxide from the 
coach body without too large an 
expenditure for the equipment 
the chance of abuse. 
Especially on large coaches havy- 
ing low-hung bodies, where 
exhaust is expelled 


radiator system 


is experienced by backdraft drawing 


the gases up into the coach body. | 


We partly remedied this condition 
on our larger coaches by installing 
improvised exhaust piping to the 
coach roofs. which eliminates un- 


wanted heat and annoying exhaust | 


noises. I firmly believe that the 
manufacturers should provide the 
necessary equipment to get the ex- 
haust to the rear of the coach roof 
as quickly as possible, and that they 
Should use every known engineering 
facility to keep all obnoxious engine 
odors and gases away from the coach 
patron. 
Transmissions 

Much has been accomplished in 
providing transmission equipment 
on coaches to reduce the mainten- 
ance and noise and to assure easier 
operation. The gas-electric§ drive 
accomplishes these purposes success- 
fully, but only at the expense of 
some 2,000 pounds in added weight 
and several thousand dollars in ad- 
ditional cost of each vehicle 
equipped. This additional weight and 
cost seem entirely impractical on 
all but the larger motor coaches 


Automobiles are now being equipped | 
transmission | 


and free wheeling. Is it not possible | 


with syncro-mesh 


to provide similar equipment on the 


motor coach to give added flexibility | 
m- | 


seriously 


in operation without 
and 


creasing the first cost 
maintenance expense? 
Because of the multiplicity of the 
coach driver's duties, the need 
easier handling is rightfully recog- 
nized as a vital matte 
any improvement in the transmis- 
sion or, if possible, the elimination 
of the transmission entirely, seems 
highly desirable. We of the elec- 
tric railway industry ask the mem- 
bers of the society what we 
reasonably expect along this line 
Will it be the use of a power clutch 
or some form of a fluid flywheel or 


the 


clutch to supersede the present fly- | 


wheel, clutch and transmission and 
the gas-electric drive? 
Steering Mechanism 
Much has been said and 
about relieving the coach drive1 
from the arduous task of gear shilt- 
ing, but very little about affording 
relief from the task of steering. It is 
true that the present mechanical 
steering devices on our urban-type 
coaches are very efficient, but 
each increase in vehicle size 
steering wheel has been increased 
in diameter 
age, compelling our drivers to main- 
tain an unnatural position while 
steering the coach. A simple, 
maintained power steering device 


equipped with a steering wheel sim- 


ilar in size to those on automobiles, 
would reduce the driver's fatigue 
and would, I believe. tend to give 
greater coach flexibility, result in 
increased schedule speeds and pre- 
vent many traffic accidents 
Perhaps the future rubber-tired 
vehicle will be featured by the re- 
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jall means, 


| given 


seem to be a step) 


or | 


the | 
underneath or | 
low at the rear, considerable trouble | 


SO | 


for | 


"> consequently, | 


can | 


done | 


with | 
the 


to gocrease the lever- | 


easily | 





duction of noise to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum; the use of engineer- 
ing principles that we now find as- 


~ 
| sociated with the production of air- | 
| retail sales of new Ford passenger 


craft, making the coach more acces- 
sible by greater facilities for the 
ingress and egress of passengers; by | 
proper circulation of the 
passenger movement; greater utill- 
zation and more economical use of 
street space; increased acceleration | 
and deceleration, resulting in higher 
schedule speeds; increasing the rid- 
ing comfort to a point where it ap- 
proximates the facilities now af- 
forded by the private car. 

Finally, much thought should be 
to the maintenance man's 
to get at every vital part 
the minimum of difficulty. | 


ability 
with 


|\Every part should be easily get-at- | 
| able. 


There should be no necessity | 
for using an acetylene torch to! 
perform a simple maintenance op- | 
eration. 


Better Showing for May 


NEW YORK, June 13.—In line 


with the usual seasonal trend, 


cars in three Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia in May showed 
a slight decline from the preceding 
The decline in the aggre- 
gate sales in these states in May 
from a year ago was less than in 
the earlier months of the year, 
however. 

The states from which registra- 
tion returns have been received are 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, The 


month, 


} sales in these states in May reached 


3,093, as compared with 3,356 in 
April, off 8 per cent., and compar- 
ing with 4,856 in May, 1930, a fall- 
ing off of 36 per cent. 

For the first five months of this 
year, Ford sales in these states 


tr 


11,622 with 
the 


year, 


as 
corresponding 
a decline of 


totaled compared 


18.964 
of last 
cent. 

Ford sales 
were 35 per 
ago and 3.8 
For the first five months, the sales 
were off 47 per cent. in that state 

Maryland reported May sales were 
39 per cent. under a year ago and 
6.9 per cent. below the preceding 
month. The decline for the five 
months was 44 per cent. 

In the District of Columbia 
sales were 7 per cent. higher 
a vear ago and 13 per cent. 
April. The five months’ 
was 3.9 per cent. 

The following iabulations show 
new Ford car registrations in the re- 
porting Eastern states for the first 
five months of this year, as com-| 


period 
9 


in 
pel 
Delaware in 


under a 
ceut over 


May 
vear 
April 


in 
cent 
per 


May 
than 
under 
decline 


11 


pared with the corresponding period 
bo 1930 
DELAWARE 
1931 
January 97 
February 


236 

245 

862 

M ARY L AND 

461 

634 

890 

1,133 

1,055 

4.173 
VIRGINIA 

268 

295 

445 


rotais 


January 
February 
ane h 


Totals 
WEST 
January 
February 
March ] 
] 
May . opin 7s 1.6! 
Totals ... ‘ . 2,532 5.9 
DISTRIC T OF COLUMBIA 
January 453 
February 437 
March 908 


[AMET occ 
| May 


Totals 


Five YEARS AGO WE PREDICTED THE 


DAY WHEN ALL CARS WOULD RIDE ON WHEELS OF STEEL 


FOR YEARS WE'VE BEEN PL 


DAY WHEN ALL CARS WOULD 


ANNING 


.TO-DAY 87%* 


AND PREPA 


OF 


ALL 


i FOR THE 


CARS DO. 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 


*ACCORDING TO FIRST QUARTER FIGURES, 87% OF ALL CARS PRODUCED WERE EQUIPPED WITH WJRE WHEELS 
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Fuel Line Temperatures 
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Reid Vapor Proesure, lb /in-? at 100°F 


FIG. 5. 


Relation between permissible Reid vapor 


pressure and 


atmospheric temperature 


(Continued from Page 10) 


increase by about 1 Ib./in.” on the 
average to make them applicable to 
the product as shipped from the 
refinery. 

Considering an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 90 degrees F., the vapor 
pressure must be less than 16 lb./in.* 
to prevent vapor lock in the ideal | 
fuel system. On the other hand, 
the vapor pressure must be less than 
8 lb. in.” on idling, and less than 
10 lb. ‘in.’ when driving at 40 m. p. h. 
if vapor lock is to be avoided in the 
average of the cars tested. This dif- 
ference of 8 lb./in.* in vapor pres- 
sure is indicative of the departure of | 
the average fuel system from the | 
ideal system. While the ideal apnea | 
probably cannot readily be realized, | 
marked improvement in design un-} 
questionably can be made, and it} 
should be possible to reach the line 
obtained on idling with the car 
having the lowest temperatures of 
those tested, designated in the 
Figure as “Best Car.’ This would 
make possible the use of gasolines 
having vapor pressures as high as 
13.5 lb. in. at 90 degrees ¥. atmo- 
spheric temperature. 

An equally interesting comparison 
can be made between the best car 
and the worst car tested. At 70 de- 
gfees F. atmospheric temperature, 
freedom from vapor lock requires a 
gasoline having a vapor pressure 
less than 7 lb./in.* on idling, with 
the worst car, and less than 18.5 Ib. 
in.’ on idling with the best car. This | 
difterence is representative of the| 
extreme variations in fuel system 
design and fuel line temperatures in | 
present day cars. Neither of these 
cars are high-priced, nor are they | 
present on the road in small num- 
bers 

The lines in Fig. 5 are applicable 
to sea level atmospheric pressure. 
While similar charts could be drawn 
for other altitudes, it is usually 
simpler to make correction for this 
by lowering the vapor-locking tem- 
perature 20’ F. for every 1,000 feet 
increase in altitude. A simple rule 
for change in permissible vapor 
pressure with temperature is also 
indicated by Fig. 5, namely that the 
permissible vapor pressure increases 
about 2 lb. in.2 for every 10° F. 
lowering of atmospheric tempera- 
ture. This change is based on the 
assumption that the increment above 
atmospheric temperature is inde- 
pendent of this temperature. This 
is probably not strictly true over} 
wide temperature variations and at 
low atmospheric temperatures the 
permissible vapor pressure may be 
slightly lower than that indicated 
by the lines 

The marked 


FAVOR BUSES INSTEAD | 
OF TROLLEY IN JERSEY 
Lyndhurst, N. J., June 13.—Pre- | 
liminary steps to adopt a plan al- 
lowing Public Service Co-ordinated 
Transport Company to operate a 
bus line between Hackensack and 
Lyndhurst and to abolish the trol- | 
ley line from Valley Brook Avenue, | 
Lyndhurst, to Erie depot, Ruther- | 
ford, have been taken by the Board | 
of Commissioners. The ordinance | 
was adopted unanimously by | 


difference between 


board. A definite date for the new 
@ystem was not set. 


| the vapor-locking lines for present- | 


day cars and for an ideal fuel sys- 
tem raises the question as to what 


channel. The effect of this simple 
change is illustrated in Table 2 for 
cars Ml and M2 and cars N and N1. 
For comparison, the increments 
above atmospheric temperature at 
the fuel pump inlet are summarized 


Temperature 
Increments, °F 
40m.p.h. Idling 
35 53 
14 19 
Inside 44 55 
Outside 15 25 

The decrease in temperature thus 
effected by this change in fuel line 
position corresponds to an increase 
in permissible vapor pressure of ap- 
| proximately 5 1b./in.’. 
| Other simple changes consisi in 
| thermally insulating the fuel feed 
line, in reducing heat conduction 
from the engine to the fuel pump, 
by choice of suitable location, in 
increasing the efficiency of cooling 
of the pump by the air stream and 
in shielding the pump from absorp- 
tion of radiant energy. 

It is felt that much can be done 
in the way of simple modifications, 
such as those outlined, which will 
|go tar to reduce fuel line tempera- 
tures to reasonable values. When 
this is done, the automotive en- 
| gineer has done his part in connec- 
tion with the immediate problem of 
| vapor lock and the remainder is 


Position 
of Line 
Inside 

Outside 





| largely up to the petroleum refiner. | 
| work in connection with the diag- | 


NAMED DODGE DEALER 
Hollywood, Cal., June 13.—Herbert 


the automotive designer can do to R. Pulver has been appointed Dodge 


remedy this situation. One of the 
simplest changes is to transfer the 
fuel line between the rear tank and 


the pump to the outside of the frame dealer. 


Fight 
with 1931 prices! 


that he can run his Austin 10,000 miles—a year’s 


USTIN makes 


out after 


these days of long taces. 
armed with something tangible to talk about— 


new list prices far lower than the lists of any 


other car! 


Your low-cost selling story just begins with the 
For 


cost of the bantam Austin puts 


purchase price. 


by itself as the least e 


travel that’can be bought. 


THE AMERICAN 


business 


AUSTIN CAR COMPANY, 


| dealer for the Hollywood territory. 
| Pulver was formerly sales manager 
|for C. A, Gray, San Diego Dodge 


193 


it easy for you to go right 


get it, even in 


and £ 


Lhe reason is—you're 


smart to look at—comfortable to ride in—sturdy 


the tamous low running 
this car in a class 
xpensive form of automotive 


‘Vell your customer 


“Tne American 
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FIRST OREGON N. S. P. A. 
GROUP ORGANIZED 


Portland, Ore., June 13.—The first 
Oregon maintenance. group of. the 
National Standard Parts Association 
was organized at Eugene recently 
by the Nordling Parts Company, N. 
S. P. A. jobber of the Willamette 
Valley. 

Officers and committee members 
are: President, Sam C. Bond, Eu- 
gene; vice-president, Gerald Pres- 
ton, Eugene; directors, John B. 
Perry, Eugene; Adolph. Walder, Eu- 
gene; R. W. Brown, Eugene; L. J. 
McCoy, Cottage Grove, and Mr, 
Burt, Albany. The membership 
committee consists of Dolph How- 
ard, John B. Perry and George <A. 
Halton, all of Eugene. 

The local organization was formed 
as the result of a recently launched 
campaign by the N. S. P. A. to or- 
ganize independent maintenance 
men in a division of the interna- 
tional organization. A repair fi- 
nance plan, flat rate manuals for 
Ford and Chevrolet and advertising 
aids are the outstanding features 
of the program. 


NEW JERSEY PLANNING 





$1,000,000 ROAD PROGRAM 
Trenton, N. J., June 13.—Within 
the next month the State Highway 
Commission will receive bids for 
more than $1,000,000 of construction 


onal route from Jersey City to New- 
ark, Estimates will be received June 





to drive even over long distances. 
tails of 
learn how Austin is helping dealers and distribu- 


INC., BUTLER, PA. 


29 for structural steel for the con- 
| struction of ramp connections at the 
| Tonnele Avenue circle, Jersey City, 
| on Route 25, and for additional steel 


‘in Kearney and in Newark on July 6. 


cond 


$75.00 worth of gas, oil and tires. 


de luxe coupe, cabriolet, panel delivery. 


the Austin franchise in 


tors, working shoulder to shoulder in a campaign 


of aggressive selling and publicity. 


|} agreements for the same. 


Find out de- 


yout 


NEW MOTOR BUS LA 
IN NEW YORK CLARIFIED 
BY COL. BLAKESLEE 


Glens Falis, N. Y., June 13—The 
new law governing the operation of 
motor bus lines in New York state 
was explained in an address deliy- 
ered here by Col. Charles G. Blakes- 
lee, counsel to the Public Service 
Commission, before the annual 
meeting of the New York State 


Conference of Mayors. 

The new law, said Col. Blakeslee, 
permits the commission to 

1. Generally. supervise omnibus 
corporations; inspect and examine 
their equipment; require reports of 
accidents and investigate the same; 
prescribe rules and regulations for 
operations and for safe and ade- 
quate equipment. 

2. Require filing of annual re- 
| ports; the furnishing of such infor- 
mation as at any time is necessary; 
prescribe the methods and form of 
| keeping books and accounts, and 
| when engaged in other or additional 
| business to keep separate accounts. 

3. Fix just rates and prescribe 
rules for the printing, filing and 
| publishing of tariff schedules; hold 
investigations and hearings, and sus- 
pend proposed rates and fix tem- 
| porary rates when necessary. 
4. Approve the issue of stocks, 
| bonds, notes and other securities of 
a bus corporation, and permit the 
issuance of securities for reimburse- 
|; ment of treasury during a ten-year 
period; authorize the reorganization 
}of bus corporations and approve 


itions 


driving for the average motorist—for less than 


Now you can offer six Austin models to choose 


from—business coupe, runabout, standard coupe, 


Each is 


Motors! 
Bantam Motors 


are available for 


locality, 


industrial use. 





